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A Gallant Victory 


HE long and tortuous struggle of 
the air forces for a place in the 
sun as an independent weapon 
is finally reach- 
ing fruition. By 
sheer weight 
of strength in 
numbers, by 
actual perform- 
ance in combat 
areas, the 
my Air Forces has pushed itself for- 
i into the limelight of power. It 
been a bitter struggle against preju- 

jealousies, reaction, and skepti- 
m which only the war itself with its 
tual demonstrations of effectiveness 













ER uid overcome. 

air As this issue went to press the Presi- 
ap- t had on his desk a directive which 
- id give the Army airmen the recog- 
ent ition and the autonomy which they 
ind always wanted and for which 
a ty have fought so hard. On the desk 
d- b are comments of Army and Navy 
- hiefs on the proposal to create a Chief 


Staff for Air. These comments re- 
conflicting views and what the 
ident will finally decide is unknown 

this writing. But the important thing 

that the progression of air strength 

§ reached the point at which a direc- 
has been placed on the White 

use desk for action. 


As for the details, these are not as 
portant as the significance of the 
bvement itself. The Navy is strongly 
posed to being included in an inde- 
Mdent air force, an attitude which 
anticipated long in advance. What- 
tr happens, it will be an Army show. 
the President disapproves, at least 
one can deny that the war has 
mitten a new chapter for airpower 
ich can never be undone. If the final 
of airmen is not reached at this 
tant, the goal is in sight as inevitably 
tomorrow’s sunrise. 
To General H. H. “Hap” Arnold and 


(Turn to page 10) 
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Heads ACCA Division 


Dwight Wallace, executive vice presi- 
dent of Cessna Aircraft Co., has been 
named chairman of the new Personal 
Aircraft Manufacturers Division of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 


(Page 23) 
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Studies Proposals 


At the request of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Postwar 
Aviation, the Justice Dept. has be- 
gun a study of legal aspects of 
recommendations being considered 
by the group, according to Tom C. 
Clark, chief of the antitrust divi- 
sion. The study, to be completed 
within a month, is factual and in no 
sense involves anti-monopoly pros- 
ecutions, he said. 


Visit FDR 


S. J. Solomon, Northeast Airlines 
president and chairman of the Air- 
lines Committee on Air Policy, and 
Jack Nichols, TWA vice president, 
visited President Roosevelt Aug. 10 
and explained the policies adopted 
by all but one domestic airline. 
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have brought the 
whole situation 
out into the open 
view of the public. 
They represent 
what the industry 
has asked for ail 
along—a__ realistic 

approach to the 

nroblems, especi- 

ally realism with 

respect to the 

goals. for aircraft output. These goals have 
been modified from time to time in a hush- 
hush atmosphere. But last week WPB Chief 
Donald Nelson used specific figures and said 
without qualification the “paper” goal had not 
been reached. 





Discussions Off: There will be no dis- 
cussions between this country and Great Brit- 
ain on postwar international air policy—at 
least for the time being. It was Assistant 
Secretary of State A. A. Berle Jr., who was 
anxious to launch the conferences, it is re- 
liably reported, but his superiors have de- 
cided against any meetings at this time. 
Meanwhile a significant change in the bal- 
ance of power on air policy has taken place. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Under- 
Secretary Sumner Welles have been told by 
the White House to take all international air 
matters under their personal jurisdictions. 
The interdepartmental committee headed by 
Mr. Berle, which has been hard at work for 
some months on postwar policies, will be- 
come a research and study group. Messrs. 
Hull and Welles will take over from here on 
out and both gentlemen are well known for 
holding the reins of power tightly. This move 
should not be under-estimated. 


international Surprises: 1 ook for 
some surprises from Spain and Russia on 
landing rights for U. S. airlines, and don’t 
forget we warned you! Portugal has refused 
to negate its 25-year exclusive franchise to 
Pan American Airways, which left American 
Export Airlines out on a limb with a certifi- 
cate to Lisbon and no place to land. Behind 
the current scenes is a deal by which Spain 
would grant landing rights to AMEX in ex- 
change for high octane gasoline to operate its 
own Iberian air company. Thus Portugal 
would be skirted and U. S. diplomacy wil) 
have saved the day . . . But perhaps even 
more intriguing is a highly reliable report 
that Russia is beginning to open the door to 
(Turn to page 6) 
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Fifteen pounds saved may not seem like very much to 
you — but to a turret gunner, it makes possible 46 
extra rounds of .50 caliber ammunition which could 
mean the difference between Victory for him—or the 
Axis gunner. 

In today’s combat aircraft, every pound saved can 
be translated into terms of more fire-power, or extra 
gas, or added speed. That’s why plastic is contributing 
so much to aircraft efficiency. 

In a recent application of this strong light-weight 
material to power-driven gun turret parts, a saving of 
32% in weight was achieved through the use of *Structo- 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





46 MORE BLASTS AT THE AXIS... thanks to PLAST 


mold, a laminated-paper plastic developed by McDonne 
This type of plastic is particularly adaptable @ 
fabrication in the specialized shapes necessary fo 


turret parts such as gun shield, gunner’s seat, canopy 


door, step, and gunner’s floor assemblies; also gual 
fairing, and apron and skirt assemblies. Equally as 


strong as those made of metal, plastic parts cost /e# 
to manufacture. 

We shall welcome inquiries regarding the production) 
of aircraft parts such as gun turret assemblies; also 
ammunition boxes, and helicopter rotor blades. Please® 
address all inquiries to our PLASTICS DIVISION. 


M°DONNELL fsa 
ew Of PLANES - PARTS - SIL, Teorey Covsora’ 
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The new K type Navy blimp is able 
, to fly af BO miles per hour or to hover 
motionless over a lurking submarine 
These airships have proved an efficient 
answer in protecting coastwise ship- 


ping agvinst the undersea menoce 


ae } OF THE CONVOY 


Swinging majestically over the convoy, the blimps are proving an effective answer to the 
submarine menace. Sinkings have been practically eliminated in convoys so guarded. 

Able to scan the ocean for miles, able to see below the waves, able to hover over 
the slowest tanker, or to fly at many times the speed of the fastest wolf pack, these guardian 
angels of the fleet‘owe much of their effectiveness to the engines that power them. 

And in these Pratt and Whitney engines, as in every part of the ship, weight is a vital 
factor. To produce gears of the necessary lightness—of the extreme precision that this light- 
ness, coupled with tremendous horsepower, demands— meant a new conception in gear 
trelilthcela itis Mm feleloh Mult t-Mel tole Mele-Mol-lile Ml sleeleltia-l- Mol Macleli-M ise Mil melulerdiuleMe le uuiil oe 

The new manufacturing techniques, new production know-hows that make these light- 
Tale mmulle libs o1¢-1at liom l-tele mM olersiiel(-Me ail Mil-teliMol-til-1al ol -1elelguilela-MelileMels tell im@els\leelilile] 
efficiency when they are applied to peacetime machines. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION «+ 5225 S. Western Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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From Training Center 





To Actual Combat 


KELLOGG Communication Equipment 
Supplies Many Vital Needs 


From the time ‘our fliers enter the service they 
are supported by the most dependable commu- 
nications equipment in the world. At training 
centers, efficient switchboards keep things hum- 
ming. Over enemy territory, sensitive micro- 
phones carry the vital words of fighting airmen. 
Both are supplied in great numbers by Kellogg, 
along with scores of other types of communica- 
tion parts and products such as: hand, throat and 
palm microphones; radio and telephone earphones; 
head and chest sets; radio noise ye capacitors ; 
multi-contact plugs and sockets; and other commu- 
nication items from single parts to complete 
systems. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


6670 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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FOR WAR AND PEACE 
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Feeder Air Service Urged 
Renegotiation to Aid Mfgrs. 
Transportation Integration Opposed 
Aircraft Workers Deferred 

Braniff to Spend $5,000,000 

CAB Gets More Applications 


Foley Discusses Future Airports 
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OF A “CREW MATE” THAT 
STARTS A FLIGHT... AND ENDS IT 


7H Ai t Wheel 
“THE PORTRAIT’ oe yaar ig ee 
Brake as used on the C-46 and other ships. Boeing B-17 


Flying Fortress and Consolidated B-24 Liberator (illus- 
trated) are also Hayes equipped. 


Slugging fight or routine flight—Hayes Wheels 
and Brakes mean accurate ground control in getting 
the ship off and landing it... 
last to leave the ground and 

first on the return. 


Eastern ... 
Representatives : ities... 


“HAYES 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 


]. Henry Reisner, Hagerstown, Md. * 
Airsupply Co., 3959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles. 


AIRCRAFT WHEELS 
AMD SRAKES «7. 


Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 


War-tested in combat and training, as well as 
by the Air Transport Command and nation-wide 
airline operators, Hayes Wheels and Brakes rate 
“E” for Economy and Efficiency—in low mainte ~ 
nance cost, low cost per landing, stamina under 
punishing operation, ease of maintenance in the 
field—as well as accuracy of control under the 


gruelling ground variables of 


sand, steel, concrete or snow. 














THE BOEING FLYING FORTRESS 
is equipped with 
WITTEK Aviation HOSE CLAMPS 


Bombing and slashing at the enemy's nerve centers 
from Wilhelmshaven to Catania to Rabaul, out- 
fighting his fighters, and returning to bomb and 
fight again—the Boeing Flying Fortress is equipped 
with Wittek Aviation Hose Clamps. Today as in 
the past, Wittek Aviation Hose Clamps, known as 
the standard of the industry, are being used by 
the nation’s leading military aircraft and engine 
builders. Wittek Manufacturing Company, 4305-15 
West 24th Place, Chicago 23, Illinois 


WITTEK eee 
@) HOSE CLAMPS 
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some U. S. airline and has sent overtures to the U. § 5 
negotiations. The U. S. airline to fly to Russia will have | 
determined by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The Russian » 
is the hottest thing in diplomatic circles outside of the » 
itself—and encouraging, too. You'll hear more about this lew 


Merchant Marine Air ideas: another voice in 4 
discussions of postwar international air transport is being 

by the Maritime Commission which has appointed a commit 
to study recommendations for coordinating steamship and , 
transportation. On this committee are Rear Admiral Hows 
L. Vickery, vice chairman of the commission, Thomas M. Wo 
ward, and R. E. Anderson, director of the division of finan 
The latter has been appointed chairman of the committee 
Shipping and Overseas Air Transport. Harvey Klemmer is » 
retary. The commission as far back as 1937 recommended 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 be amended to permit 
ship lines to operate airlines. Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, j 
(R., Mass.) now on a foreign tour, is expected to be the spoke 
man for new proposals along this line. 


Still Strong: It has been no secret in Washington # 
Assistant Secretary of State A. A. Berle Jr. and Thomas Bum 
chief of the Department's division of international commm 
cations, don’t see eye to eye on aviation matters. The dife 
ences of opinion have become one of the capital’s delight 
intra-agency feuds. Any reports that Mr. Burke has 
ground canbe strongly discounted. He’s now in a strong 
position than ever. And he isn’t contemplating leaving i 
Department as some inspired rumors have had it. 


CAB Problem: CAB’s’ biggest problem remains what 
do with over 200 applications for new airline routes. If th 
applications remain on the docket, hearings must be held s 
them, according to law. However, events of the next 
months may ease the situation s40mewhat. If the new G 
Aeronautics Act gets through Congress, and contains a provisit 
making it very difficult for surface carriers to operate air row 
many of the bus, truck, rail and steamship applicants may dw 
out. Also, out of CAB’s feeder pickup investigation next mon 
may come a declaration of principles which will eliminate sa 
others. If these situations do not materialize, the feeling is & 
CAB must first consider a major surface carrier application 
Greyhound, for instance—as a test case. In this way, its cow 
of action would be clarified. 


Materials Situation Better: aterial bottlenecks 4 
not figure in the current worries, largely as a result of 2 
scheduling methods adopted at the insistence of the industt 
However, this phase is continuing to get plenty of attentix 
The West Coast AWPC’s recently selected materials expe 
Henry P. Nelson, was meeting last week at Wright Field wil 
WPB and AAF officials on plans for redistribution of materi 
made surplus through engineering changes, contract termif 
tions and modification. Brig. Gen. F. M. Hopkins of the 

rial Command has been appointed redistribution and salv¥ 
officer for the AAF. Col. Powers, head of Aircraft Schedulit 
Unit, Bernard Cole and Ledyard Mitchell, East Coast and Cent 
AWPC materials men, also were attending the conferences. 


Up to Byrnes-Baruch? Manpower bottlenecks agail 
which West Coast industry leaders have fought a continua 
battle for more than a year reached the critical stage 
fortnight and finally were put in the lap of War Mobilizatit 
Director James E. Byrnes. Byrnes called in Advisor Bernal 
Baruch, but for the time being the whole thing appears to ! 
checked back to. Manpower Chief Paul McNutt. The War Dep 
however, is taking a stronger hand and at its request Bym 
dispatched John Hertz, Detroit automotive executive, to # 
West Coast to make a personal survey. Meanwhile, the 
months draft deferments of West Coast aircraft workers orde 
by the President was in effect. Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hersh 
draft director, on a tour of the Coast indicated the deferme 
would be extended, despite a previous unsympathetic attitv 
on the part of Selective Service. 
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ANOTHER AVIATION “FIRST” FOR GENERAL TIRE... 
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IM USE BY THE 
ARMY AIR FORCES 


®Out of The General Tire & Rubber Company's 
long practical experience in the design and manu- 
facture of aircraft tires and other aviation products, 
comes this new, scientific instrument for designating 
correct aircraft tire pressures . . . regardless of load! 


The General Deflect-O-Gauge, developed by aircraft 
tire engineers, takes up where the ordinary “air- 
pressure” gauge leaves off! Easy to use . . . but a 
precision instrument that measures tire deflection. 
Indicates absolutely accurate limits for variable take- 
off loads on all Type I, (Smooth Contour), Type II, 
(High Pressure), Type III, (Low Pressure), Type IV, 
(Extra-low Pressure) and Type VI, (Low Profile) air- 


—— _ 
2 ¢ lif this coufror 


First scientific answer to “How Much 
Air Pressure” in Aircraft Tires... 


craft tires of amy make, and begins a new era of 
accuracy in aircraft tire maintenance. 

The General Deflect-O-Gauge is made of high quality 
steel, plated for protection . . . calibrations are easy 
to read ... spirit level on base assures correct read- 
ings. Comes packed in a sturdy, attractive wooden 
case, the General Deflect-O-Gauge can be assembled 
in 10 seconds. For further information, fill out the 
coupon and mail to Aviation Division, General Tire 


& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AVIATION DIVISION « AKRON, OHIO 
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Shuttle service to the 
world! Back and forth to the 
outposts of this global war 
these Curtiss Commandos 
are bringing ‘em in—box car 
loads of vital materiel and 
supplies...and the wounded. 


We are proud that The 
Invisible Crew flies with 
the C-46s as it does on 
virtually every other U. S. 
plane in war service today. 
Bendix Aviation, Ltd., North 
Hollywood, California. 


THE 


THE BENDIX PRESSURE REGULATOR is 
one of the many Bendix Aviation, Led., hydraulic 
controls that is being manufactured to the ocw 
AN standards. It has been designed to meet all 
requirements of specification AN-R-6 and draw 
ing AN 6206. Plastic poppets are used exclusive 
ly; they seal without pre-seating operations and 
permit field interchangeability of parts. The 
regulator is quiet in operation, free of hydraulic 
shocks, and the change in operating differential 
is acme from normal temperatures down 


to —65 
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Key to high heavens 


No one knows yet how high a Boeing 
Flying Fortress* can go. Its ceiling has 
never been attained . . . though this 
great battleship of the skies has pene- 
trated far into the blue, mysterious 
reaches of the stratosphere. 


But what is known is that the Fortress 
performs in some respects even better 
7 miles up than it does at sea-level! 


And this is not only an outstanding 
aeronautical achievement, but a deadly 
blow to Axis nations whose military in- 
stallations can be precision-bombed by 
airplanes so high they're not even visible 
from the earth below. 


One key to the Fortress’ stratosphere 
performance is the reagan 
you see above. Working with General 
Electric, its originator, Boeing developed 
the first practical multi-engine installa- 
tion for this remarkable instrument. 


Numerous problems had to be solved. 
To cite just one: In supercharging, you 
compress and force into the engines vast 
quantities of air. This compressing gen- 
erates great heat — up to 250 degrees. 
Thus, even though stratosphere temper- 
atures range downward from 67 below 
zero, one of Boeing’s major problems was 
to develop a method of cooling the air 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


for the engines . . . 26,000 cubic feet of 
it a minute, or just about the cubic con- 
tent of an average-size home. 


Without supercharging, an engine 
loses three-fourths of its power at 35,000 
feet. Flying Fortress performance—near 
100% at that altitude—is striking testi- 
mony to the engineering ability which 
solves such aelileud 
Boeing engineering embraces more than 25 
distinct fields, so diverse as refrigeration, 
aerodynamics and metallurgy. Tomorrow 
you can look to Boeing to bring you inter- 
esting new products of unusual merit .. . 
and can be sure that anything “Built by 
Boeing” is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS’* AND STRATOLINER ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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his associates who have struggled so long as subordi- 
nates to a ratchety old war machine, the effective 
bombing of Germany, the airpower successes in Sicily, 
and the superior role of the airplane in the South- 
west Pacific, are writing a story that has long been 
clear to‘them and all believers of airpower. No amount 
of subordination, no amount of low material priorities, 
no amount of skepticism, could hold back the destined 
role of the airplane in this war. And as each perform- 
ance is written in the logbooks of the war, the airplane 
becomes more and more entrenched as the greatest 
weapon of war ever devised—the only real striking 
force we have which can do the job. 

Whether or not the President signs the directive 
giving independence and power to the Army Air 
Forees, the truth of the matter is that the AAF has 
achieved a very great measure of independence in the 
combat areas. The real fight for an independent air 
force has taken place in the fighting areas where the 
airplane has won by sheer merit and by sheer force 
of circumstances, aided in the Mediterranean area and 
in England by the example of the British R. A. F. 
Whether the directive is signed or not becomes some- 
what’ of a final formality to the long 25-year-old 
struggle of airmen to demonstrate the decisive nature 
of the airplane as an over-all military weapon. 

The AAF has done a magnificent job, a job fraught 
with handicaps and slow starts, a job hindered by 
ground force traditions difficult to overcome. The year 
1943 is bringing a fitting touch to the upward struggle 
of which the late Major General Billy Mitchell played 
such an important part. We hope the President sees 
fit to write a glorious finish to the struggle for recogni- 
tion, but whether he does or not, the real struggle 
has been won by performance and demonstration in 
he combat areas and :the formality will come sooner 
or later. 


Where the Fault Lies 


hapa impression seems to have gotten around in some 
quarters that airplane production has plunged 
downward. It is unfortunate that such reports have 
attained currency, for actually the aircraft production 
rogram is moving ahead as well as could be expected. 
ff it is not higher than it is, the blame can be placed 
on a definite lack of common sense in Washington’s 
handling of the manpower program. The government 
must make up its mind whether it wants a huge Army 
or whether it wants airplanes, and any glance at the 
combat areas would indicate that the more airplanes 
we have the less manpower we need on the field. Our 
manpower should be at work in aircraft plants. 
One of the most unfortunate writings came recently 
from the typewriter of columnist David Lawrence who 
shouted that “an unprecedented drop in airplane pro- 
duction suddenly has taken place.” There has been no 
drop, although it is admittedly true that June and July 
production was not much above that of May. Even 
' so, 7,000 combat airplanes per month is not to be 
treated lightly. If the government wants more air- 








(Continued from page 1) 


planes, it has the answer: more manpower. We hop 
reports are true that the Army is planning substantig 
cut-backs in its estimates for Army manpower require. 
ments, for these men are needed in munitions work 
Meanwhile the industry has been doing its utmost 
meet its schedules and if any schedules aren’t being met 
it is not the fault of the producers. Manpower ig4 
problem first and foremost of government. 


- Another Convert 


6 bers conversion of newspaper correspondents and 
columnists to the dominant role of airpower in the 
war is having salutary effects. Newspaper men gem 
erally are skeptics. Rarely do they go very far astray 
in their personal enthusiasms, and rarely are they more 
than one or two steps ahead of public feeling. Eyer 
since the last war the newsmen, as a whole, have been 
influenced by traditional surface strategy; they listened 
more eagerly to the tank generals and the battleship 
admirals, than to airmen who had a case but hadni 
a chance to prove it. 


The times are now changing. Raymond Clapper, 
often called the No. 1 newspaper columnist in America, 
has been seeing the war at first hand—and he has be- 
come a firm advocate of the effective and decisive 
power of the airplane. A competent and conservative 
observer, Ray Clapper has never been all-out for air 
power, although he has on occasions written some 
highly intelligent articles on commercial air transpor- 
tation. But within the past few months he has seen 
what the airplane did to Tunisia, what it did to Sicily, 
and what it did to Rome. As a matter of fact he flew 
in the Rome raid. 

The resignation of Mussolini, he believes, “can be set 
down as one of the most spectacular achievements of 
airpower.” At Palermo he saw “further evidence of 
the irresistible force of airpower when thrown in with 
determination and volume.” In another column he 
said: “The power of the airplane has now been demon- 
strated. It is the most destructive weapon ever de 
vised, far exceeding the destructiveness of artillery. It 
is making war so senseless that we can well expect 
the airplane to be the weapon that will bring peace 
and security to the world.” 

Trite as these statements may seem to airmen, they 
are significant coming from Clapper. It means that air- 
power is getting recognition after all these years from 
the force of accomplishment if from nothing else. 
Newsmen too often have been inclined to believe the 
Gettysburg strategists with the result that airpower 
has never had a believing press or convincing advocates 
or interpreters in the press. That is one reason why 
we were so unprepared, and that is one reason why 
tanks and trucks had higher material priorities than 
airplanes only 18 months ago. But truth triumphs in 
the end and the conversion of Ray Clapper to the 
decisive effectiveness of the airplane in war is some 
thing to be heralded. 


WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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OUT OF JUNGLES, swamps, dust and dan- 
leshi gers—on coral islands and in sub-arctic 
wilderness — Pan American has created 
modern airports the world around. 


our OF THE Mu of Maracargo. 




















carried out only by national companies who 
were qualified to own and operate air transport 
. For- 
tunately, Pan American World Airways’ affili- 
ated national operating companies were so 


Without exaggeration, it can be said that the 
existence of routes pioneered by Pan American 
has saved the United Nations’ aerial war trans- 


apper, 
si THIS 1S THE WAY the airport at Mara- 
clean caibo looks today — modern and com- 
vail pletely equipped. The field itself is 
He, owned by the Venezuelan Government 

ee but has been vastly enlarged and im- 

= proved by Pan American Airways. 

seen 
Sicily, 
__| Another Stepping Stone” ORY 
a| Afother Stepping Stone to VICT 
its of 
ce of 

with 
n he 
mon- 
r de- 
ry. It IONEERING did not end with the covered 
xpect wagon in “forty-nine”! Pioneering, for Pan 
— American, is still going on all over the World. _ facilities in their respective countries . . 
they At Maracaibo, beside the facilities installed 
Pe by the Venezuelan Government, there are 

a many thousands of dollars’ worth of radio equip- qualified. 
» the ment, fueling facilities, etc. installed by Pan 
ower American. Improvement construction has been 
ere handled entirely by Pan American construction 

why specialists ... This airport is now another inthe port many long months—maybe years. 
than long list of “stepping stones” to Victory. 
is in 

the In many cases such work could have been 
ome 
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they are landing at a weight far under that 
consumed. 


of 26,200 due to fuel Under pres- 
ent conditions all of the domestic airlines are 
operating shorter runs and carrying less fuel. 
Were the weight to be put up, it would still 
be less fuel calling for more stops, thus more 
delays in moving vital mail and express. 

It is bad enough to operate cargo with 
in on the 


airplanes that have been at it day-in-and-day- 
out a number of years now. 

Also on the front page of the same July 
is an article entitled “Plenty of Planes” 
not put pressure onthe Army and get 
of these and not stack another thou- 
pounds on a ship that has been placarded 
t 25,200 for so many years. Any pilot who 
more than that weight had to answer 
e CAA why he did so. 

Yours .200, and getting more planes 
from the Army. 


Eee 


s mB 
i) 
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JOHN W. LEWIS. 


Dallas, Tex. 


To the Editor: 
You, of course, realize my position when I 


an airline pilot to offer a rebuttal. 

I refer to the second item in your Trend 
of the News column, headed “Oppose DC-3 
Increase”. The first half of the paragraph was 
written fairly and to the point. The airline 
pilots did fight hard against any increase in 
present gross weight of, airline equipment. 
When you state that gomewhat ironically, 
DC-3’s are carrying up to 30,000 Ibs. gross 
weight in Army and other operations, etc., | 
assume you favor the side that desires an 
increase. 


Almost any airplane ever built will actually 
fly with more gross load than for which it 
was designed, but what about the performance 
with this excess load? Ask any airline pilot 
who is now carrying loads in excess of norma! 
what he expects of a DC-3 under those con- 
ditions and I'll lay odds that he will tell you 
that he hopes both engines keep running to 
make it a good single-engined airplane. I 
specify an airline pilot because who is better 
qualified to know the capabilities and limita- 
tions of DC-3 equipment than a man who has, 
in most cases, put thousands of hours on this 
airplane under all kinds of conditions? If 
you wanted your, tonsils removed, you wouldn't 
call in a veterinary, although he might be the 
best horse doctor in the country! 

The original tests for gross load for this 
equipment were carried out with a new air- 
plane, new engines, and last, but not least, new 
props. From my own experience, I would 
say that of anything new to add or replace 
on an old airplane to make it more efficient— 
put on new props. Regulations allow props to 
be filed for the removal of nicks and burrs, 
they are polished and balanced at overhau! 
periods and finally they are taken completely 
out of service betause they have been ground 
down until they are no longer efficient. Sev- 
eral years ago, run at sea-level on a 
DC-3, for tests on a new power plant installa- 
tion, required a second attempt to get off the 
ground within the specified distance with 
maximum gross load. This was with a new 
airplane, engines and props. Suppose that 
had been on a regular, scheduled airline flight 
with passengers. and an engine had failed on 
the first takeoff? Tests, so I hear, have been 
run by the CAA with their own DC-3 air- 
craft, which have been successful, but I'll 
venture to say that if you stack the flying 
time of that ship against any airplane now 
in airline service, you will find the CAA'’s air- 
plane way down the list. 

We know that all-metal airplanes do not 
wear out in a general sense, but I do know 
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that ships we flew when brand new were 
efficient than they are at the present 
The indicated airspeed alone tells you) 
Various devices have been added to 
ternal surfaces that tend to increase 
the resulting single-engined efficiency. 
antennae, warning and ice lights, win 
wipers, all increase resistance in spite of 
fact they are excellent additions for ine 
airline operating safety and efficiency. 
“set” of the wings, dents in the leading 
all a product of normal operation 
rough air, hail, ete., contribute to § 
drag. 

If experienced pilots have difficulty 
taining altitude or stretching their 
engined glide to the next airport under 
verse weather conditions with the present 
and I know of several instances where 
has been true, how in the world could 
one argue that it is safe operation wil 
creased gross load? I recently heard a 
relate that after taking off at a near 
field with full gross load and climb 
about 200 fpm due to high outside air 
perature to an altitude of around four 
sand feet, the copilot advised him the ¢ 
to the prop feathering motor on the 
engine was broken at the nose section. 
would you have liked to have been a p 
on that airliner with an additional th 
pounds gross and had a right engine 
at takeoff? 

Military necessity requires the eliminati 
safety extremes to win this war and 
airline pilots are demonstrating every 
their willingness to accept these hazards 
that does not mean they desire to retum 
airline operation one of these days and 
the public to pay its money to ride 
the conditions it took to win the war. 

Air carriers are jealous of the pul 
they have built up, and justly so. By 
same token, pilots in the airline prof 
guard their reputation and will never 
fighting to maintain and improve it. 

A solution to this particular problem? 
us take those DC-3’s that are sitting at 
ports all over the country, apparently 
and put them to work in airline service 
these are being used for a purpose that is 
evident, then build a few new ones—it wo 
take long—and instead of increasing the § 
tential load a few thousand pounds by 
creasing the gross load of our present 
planes, we would add many thousand pe 
of potential load. The airline pilots are 
able and ready to fly them under those 
ditions! 

It is hoped this letter might merit pub 
tion and throw a different light on the 
from that which has been presented. 

D. G. 



































































New York, N. Y. @ 
July 20, 19% 







To the Editor: 

Reference is made to an article on Page 1@ 
your July 15 issue, regarding the attempt © 
increase the gross weight of the present airline 
DC3 equipment, by 1,000 pounds, being side 
tracked by the airline pilots. 

The inference is plain in this item that the 
pilots are apparently being uncooperative, and 
perhaps, even a bit unpatriotic. This is ff 
from the truth and, in view of the fact tha 
your publication has always been eminently 
fair in such matters, I can’t but feel that the 
individual responsible for this article was either 
thoughtless or not in full possession of the 
facts. Herewith outlined are a few of th 
reasons why, in this writer’s personal opinion, 
we were well justified in taking such action 

1—There is no necessity for this increase 
gross weight with the inherent accompanyilé 
decrease in safety. There is no shortage 
transport equipment, as so ably pointed out 
your Fortnightly Review of the same issue, # 
it were properly allocated. You know it. wt 
know it, the Army knows it. In fact practically 
the only one who apparently doesn’t know i 
is the harried executive on urgent war bus- 
ness who spends hours of his valuable tim? 
around airline terminals hoping for an emp 
seat, while Col. Broadbottom cruises serenely 
about the country in majestic solitude in hist 
spacious DC3 or Lockheed. 

2—Your article points out that it is ironic#l 
that the Army has been operating with gros 






(Turn to page 13) 
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Devastating raids on enemy rail lines have 
earned North American A-36 Attacks the title 
of “Train Busters.” Like their fighter prede- 
cessors, they depend on Curtiss Electrics for the 


instant response to variable demands for thrust. 


CURTISS 


ELECTR Ic PROPELLERS 












This is the reason 
they called the tube 


RLYSTIRON 


Does it seem far-fetched to you? 


Can there be any possible similarity 
between an ocean wave and an ultra- 
high frequency tube? 


As a matter of fact, there’s a very 
definite similarity. 


A breaking wave is the best way we 
know to picture what happens to elec- 
trons in the KLYSTRON tube invented 
by the Varian brothers— Russell and 
Sigurd—and Dr. William W. Hansen. 


Inside this tube, the inventors were 
able to direct a stream of electrons 
which concentrated their power and re- 
leased it much as waves do when they 
mount into crests and crash on the 
shore. 


That’s why the tube is called KLYSTRON. 
The name comes from a Greek word 
that denotes the breaking of waves on 
a beach. 


Initial research on the KLYSTRON 
was done in California at Stanford 
University. The Sperry Gyroscope 
Company was quick to see the tube’s 
possibilities. So they helped the invent- 
ors carry on further development of 
the KLYSTRON as a valuable tool of war 
and aeronautics. 


When the tube got beyond the early 
experimental stages, the Varian broth- 
ers and Dr. Hansen joined Sperry’s 
staff of inventors, engineers, and re- 
search men. 


With the close co-operation of the 


Army and Navy, the development and 
perfection of the KLYSTRON continued, 
and is still continuing. 

Applications of the KLYSTRON in- 
clude the generation, amplification, and 
reception of ultra-high frequency waves. 
Naturally, they are being devoted ex- 
clusively to war uses at present. 

When the war is won, Sperry re- 
search will explore the fascinating field 
of KLYSTRONICS** in relation to the 
comfort and security of a world at peace. 





SPERRY 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY, Inc. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Division of the Sperry Corporation 


a 
SPL UDY 
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KLYSTRON is a registered trademark 
of the Sperry Gyroscope Company— 
Registration No. 371650. 
Trademark 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 12) 


weights up to 30,000 pounds, yet we objected 
rease in the present provisional load. 
has many problems and all in 
oubtedly doing a good job. However 
remains that the Army is forced to 
more or less consider their equipment and 
personnel expendable. We, in our capacity, 
cannot consider either ourselves or our oper- 
ators equipment expendable. In other words, 
if we pattern our operating procedure and 
standards of safety after the Army, the op- 
erators’ dinky supply of 165 odd airline ships 
would last us just about the same length of 
time the same number lasts the Army. Wouldn’t 
that be ironical? 
3—Another factor, directly affecting the in- 
dividual pilot, is the considerable difference in 
procedure when an airline ship is cracked up 
or . The Army pilot can wash out a 
quarter of a million dollar transport and, if he 
unhurt, will probably be returned to flying 
with the admonition to be more careful 
fu ‘ 
an airline pilot groundloops on a bad 
and does a few hundred dollars worth of 
things are quite different. He is 
before a battery of legal eagles, who, 
they don’t know an aileron from a 
can nevertheless prove that any pilot 


ee 


cits 
. 
i 


method for cracking up has never been 
into their beloved regulations. If the 
lucky he will get off with the loss of 
hundred dollars in flying time, an un- 

experience, and the firm conviction 
is in the wrong business. If he is un- 
, his flying career is over; the years he 

perfecting himself in his profession 
And then we should take to it kindly 


E 
s 


i 


try to unnecessarily increase the 
bility of such happenings? I rather think 


a 
i 


+—Airline flying and Army fiying are not 
alike. They have their problems and we have 
ours. They are doing the best they can and So 
are we. Outside agencies therefore, should not 
use the efforts, procedure, and accomplish- 
ments, of one to discredit or belittle the efforts, 
procedure, and accomplishments, of the other. 
There are several other factors involved, such 
e characteristics in hot weather 


other bad weather conditions, which airline 
pilots fly as a matter of routine. However it 
should be clear that we didn’t object to the 
measure just to be contrary. 

Governmental agencies, the Air Transport 
Association and all others concerned, should 
tmember that when an opinion comes from 
the Air Line Pilots Association it is formulated, 
from the serious consideration of the problem, 
by approximately 3,000 of the most high! 


of a dissenting nature is taken. 
me again express my confidence in your 
and integrity and wish you continued 
your chosen field, where you have 


in 
been doing such an excellent job. 
Sincerely, 
An ALPA Member. 


{EDITOR'S NOTE: The little item in Trend of 
the News for July 15 reporting opposition of 
tirline pilots to a proposal to increase the 
gross load of DC-3's from 25,200 Ibs. to 26,200 

at sea level stirred up a hornet's nest 
among the pilots. This item was not an’ edi- 
torial, and did not advocate anything, much 
less an increase in gross load to 30,000 Ibs. 

commercial operations. Frankly, we'd have 
fo be one step ahead of the Japs to want to 
fy in 2 DC-3 at 30,000 Ibs. gross. As for 
adding a thousand pounds to the present 25,- 
200 gross weight at sea level, this does not 
*ppear to be such a radical suggestion. But 
we ain't gettin’ into no such controversy, boys, 
te hold your hats.) 
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GERMANY’S MASTER PLAN, by Joseph Bor- 
kin and Charles A. Welsh. Introduction by 


Here is an extraordinary picture of indus- 
trial Germany, a story with roots deep in 
world-wide commerce and with a lesson that 
amounts to a knock-out punch. It is a revela- 
tion of background and cartels about which one 
never reads in the daily press. It is, as the 
authors aptly state it, “the story of the in- 
dustrial offensive.” It exposes what Thur- 
man Arnold has called “the disease of cartel- 
lization,” a disease which reaches out far be- 
yond Germany's borders into Great Britain, 
France, the United States and other countries. 

The Germans planned for world conquest. 
They duped one country after another, they 
restrained production of essential goods in 
other nations, they used their science and 
industry to forge a _ self-sufficient organism 
which was to be fortified and protected by 
the military machine. The authors have pro- 
vided the reader with an impressive array of 
historical, financial and industrial records to 
prove their point. They show Hitler as a 
mere “front” for the industrialists who plotted 
the world conquest. The authors believe Hit- 
ler struck too soon, upsetting the careful cal- 
culations of the plotters. It is a fascinating 


exposition. 


“WILDCATS” OVER CASABLANCA, by Lt. 
M. T. Wordell, and Lt. E. N. Seiler, as told 
to Keith Ayling; Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, Mass.; 309 pages; $2.50. 


Two naval flying officers, Lts. M. T. Wordell 
and E. N. Seiler recounted to Keith Ayling the 
aerial attack that accompanied the landing of 
American troops at Casablanca and from it de- 
veloped this story of the Grumman Wildcats 
over Casablanca, and the men who flew them, 
cared for them and protected them. 


Because a pilot is limited to only what he 
can see from his individual cockpit during an 
attack such as this one, it was hard to use 
just the activities of two pilots to get an over- 
all picture of the action. For that reason, as 
was explained in the introduction, the author 
used “The Fly On The Wall” approach. This 
method of writing produced a thorough cover- 
age and leaves the reader with certain definite 
individual pictures in his mind. You realize 
how the French hated to fight back—how they 
were cheered to have their colors raised at an 
equal level with ours at the close of the con- 
quest—how, when our flyers would complain of 
the treatment they were receiving as prisoners, 
they were told by the French that they were 
not expected, therefore they were unprepared 
to give them any better accommodations, and 
yet how well they were actually cared for. 





Obituary 


William Kent Cooper 


William Kent Cooper, 50, vice presi- 
dent of The Aviation Corp. in charge of 
sales, was killed in the crash of an air 
transport plane near Trammel, Ky., July 
28. He was a native of Springfield, Mass. 
From 1917 to 1933 he was connected with 
the Salisbury Division, Spicer Manufac- 
turing Co., Toledo, O., except for a period 
in the service in World War I. He was 
associated with the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., one of The Aviation Corp. 
companies, from 1933 to 1938, entering the 
aviation field when he joined the Lycom- 
ing Division of AVCO at Williamsport, 
Pa., June 1, 1938. He was general man- 
ager of Lycoming for three years, then 

general sales manager of AVCO. 
He was named vice president in charge 
of sales May 15, 1943. Cooper was a 
member of the American Legion and the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. He 
made his home in Williamsport, where 
he was a member of the Ross Club, the 
Wheel Club, and the Grays Run Hunting 
and Fishing Club. He leaves his wife 
and two sons. 


Harold Caminez 


Harold Caminez, who was one of those 
killed in the crash of an air transport 
plane near Trammel, Ky., July 28, was 
project engineer on liquid cooled engines 
for Lycoming Division, The Aviation Corp. 
He was 45 years old and received a Master 
of Engineering degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1920. He was in the U. S. Navy 
Reserves 1919-1920, and was a draftsman 
(1920-1924) and in charge (1924-1925) of 
the liquid cooled engine design branch, en- 
gineering division, of the Army Air Co 
McCook Field, Dayton. From 1925-1929 
was organizer, vice president and chief 
engineer of Fairchild-Caminez Engine 


Corporation. He was engaged in the de- 
signing and developing of the Allison 
V-1710 liquid cooled engine from 1929 to 
1936; invented and developed Aero-Thread 
screw thread system in 1939; became ex- 
ecutive engineer of Air Associates, Inc., 
the same year and since November 3, 1941, 
was project engineer on liquid cooled 
engines at Lycoming. He was a member 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
and a Fellow of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. 


William B. Robertson 


Maj. William B. Robertson, 50, chair- 
man of the board and a director of Rob- 
ertson Aircraft Corp., was killed Aug. 1 
in an Army glider crash at Lambert-St. 
Louis Airport, St. Louis. 

Maj. Robertson was born in Nashville, 
Tenn., on Oct. 8, 1893, flew in the World 
War and in 1918 founded the company 
bearing his name. He was said to have 
been the first man ever to land a plane 
at the airport where he was killed. 

Among his achievements were a survey 
of Turkish airlines in 1932, when he was 
connected with Curtiss-Wright Corp., and 
a plan which he proposed to the Chinese 
government for establishment of extensive 
airline service. 

He was a member of the National Aero- 
nautics Association, Quiet Birdmen, In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences, and 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 


A. H. Orlebar 


Air Commodore A. H. Orlebar, 46 years 
old, who set a world’s o—— speed 
record of 357.7 mph in the ider Cup 
races in 1929, died August 3 in London. 
Recently he had been deputy chief of 
combined British operations under Lord 
Louis Mountbatten. 




















Leadership, in war or peace, places a responsibility upon any organization. 
Perfect Circle is maintaining its leadership in the aviation industry as it has 
for so many years in the automotive industry. Today Perfect Circle is manu- 
facturing millions of aircraft piston rings designed to meet the most exacting 
requirements of those who make the world’s finest aircraft engines. 


Lhe BPosfecl Curcle Companies 


Hagerstown, Indiana « Richmond, Indiana « Newcastle, Indiana « Tipton, Indiana « Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





























Perfect Circle has once again written 
a new page in piston ring history. 











Tomorrow...in a Chinese garden 


These two men are drinking a rare blend of tea in a garden near Shanghai. One is an 
American business man, the other a Chinese merchant. They are together a lot more often, 
these two, than they used to be before the war. It has made a difference in their business 


dealings and in their friendship. Now they are much closer. 


Yes, the world to emerge from the greatest 
war in history will find us @// much closer. 
Closer neighbors, closer friends, closer in 
our business relations with peoples of all 
nations. For even as machine guns chat- 
ter and bombs rain down, the pattern of 
air transport for the future is taking form. 

The first world war prefaced the full 
flowering of the mechanized age. And the 
war we now fight will carry us on in peace 


to the vivid reality of the era of the air. An 
era hastened by the necessity that is caus- 
ing aviation to span years of normal peace- 
time development in a few short months. 

New conceptions, new horizons await 
us all... whether winging our way from 
continent to continent or from city to 
city. For the world fellowship that the 
swift skyships of tomorrow will mold 


and help maintain, will touch and en- 


rich the lives of each and every one of us. 

So today, as we fly our planes and give 
our thoughts first to the service of our 
country ... we of Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines keep eyes fixed on the future too. 
Preparing to meet the challenge of that 
not distant day when the airplane will be 
the accepted symbol of peaceful cooper- 
and 


quarter of the earth. 


ation unity of purpose in every 


CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
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Air Service for Small Communities Urged 
Pogue Advocates National Plan; Says Cost 


to Government May Not Be Too High 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


a extension of air transportation to the smaller communities of the 
United States in accord with a well worked-out national pattern, was 
urged last fortnight by L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


Pogue’s speech, made in Oklahoma City 
on the chairman’s tour which took him 
through the west and southwest, is re- 
garded as one of the most significant 
utterances in recent months on what is 
one of the Board’s major problems. 

He asserted flatly that “to complete its 
contribution to our nation, air transpor- 
tation must be extended to ‘its smaller 
communities.” 

The Board's dockets are filled with ap- 
plications seeking to accomplish just this 
purpose. Applicants have proposed to 
serve thousands of small towns, using 
helicopters, pickup: planes and conven- 
tional ships. Although the Board is ac- 
tively at work on the problem, there had 
not been, up to the time of Pogue’s 
speech, any public expression of CAB 

ing on the subject. 

Some of the important points made by 
Pogue were: 
®Extension of the system to small com- 
munities “may be done without too great 
a cost to the government.” 

*Development of service to these com- 
munities must not be a “piece-meal affair 
but should be in accord with a well 
worked-out national pattern.” 

®Under existing economic conditions it 
would cost the government possibly $18,- 
000,000 a year for a 50,000-mile expansion 
of pickup services offering one round trip 
daily, and substantially more for two 
trips daily. 

*There must be a minimum standard of 
service established. 

*One of the most important problems 
to be solved is the development of a 
suitable airplane to serve small communi- 
ties. “I sincerely hope the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry . . will present to 
the nation at the cluse of the war air- 
planes which will meet the requirements 
of small city services.” 

°"We need airports—hundreds of them 


*The question of whether trunk lines or 
new companies should operate this ‘ser- 
Vice is a difficult one to answer, and needs 
further study. 

*Air mail pickup and service by heli- 
copter must be seriously considered. 

“It was natural for the air carriers first 
to fly between ‘big city’ traffic centers 
of the nation,” Pogue said. “These cities 

the necessary airports and supplied 
the cream of the traffic. By serving these 
big cities first the air carriers were able 





to make comparatively rapid progress to- 
ward financial self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence of the government support 
which everyone recognizes was necessary 
in the early days of development. 

“But it now appears that the time has 
come to consider the possibility of ex- 
tending the benefits of air transportation 
beyond the ‘big city’ system. I believe 
that this may be done without too great 
a cost to the government. This is true 
partly because of the great technical ad- 
vances in the art of aviation which have 
made greater efficiency in operations pos- 
sible. It is also true because the people 
are becoming air minded and are ready 
to swing their patronage to air transpor- 
tation. The desire to travel, to send mail, 
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to ship express by air mail, is no longer 
limited to people living in the great met- 
ropolitan centers. This desire has no 
community-size characteristic. After the 
war, when equipment becomes available, 
there will be a tremendous growth in air 
transportation. There will ve great in- 
creases in the number of schedules on 
the trunk-line services. I am certain also 
that there will be an extension of the 
benefits of air transportation to the small 
cities of the United States... . 

“In my opinion one of the first and most 
important of the problems which has to 
be solved before small city air service be- 
comes a fact is that of the development of 
airplanes suitable for rendering service 
to the small communities. The popular 
imagination has given attention to big 
airplanes. It is the American habit, a 
good habit, generally speaking, of ‘bigger 
and better.” Such planes are needed for 
operation on the great trunk lines and on 
the international services, where experi- 
ence has indicated that economy may 
attained by increasing the size of equip- 
ment. We cannot expect, however, to 
operate profitably, if at all, a 50-or 100- 
passenger airplane into a community with 
a population of five or ten thousand. Here 
we must work for economy through de- 

(Turn to page 54) 





Executives of Three Important Airlines 











These executives of three seperate airlines were photographed at the annual Air Traffic 


Conference of America in Denver. 


They are (left to right): W. A. Patterson, president of 


United Air Lines; Tom Braniff, president of Braniff Airways; and Terrell C. Drinkwater, execu- 
tive vice president of Continental Air Lines. 
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Renegotiation Changes Will Aid Industry 


Postwar Reconversion Fund Wins Favor; 
Congress Plans Quick Action 
a in the renegotiation law which are expected to aid aircraft 


manufacturers in preparing for postwar reconversion are now in the 
making, and optimism is strong for a better “break” for the industry. 


get its house in order for the 
of the strongest recommendations 
aircraft industry—that it be per- 
to make adequate provision for 
postwar reserves—is receiving close scru- 
tiny and a major revision will be proposed 
along this line. 


The Ways and Means Committee will 
begin hearings on the proposed amend- 
Sept. 9, a week before the re- 
convening of 
At a conference between Chairman 
Robert L. Doughton of the Ways and 
Means Committee; Randolph Paul, Treas- 
ury general counsel; Rep. Wesley E. Dis- 
(D., Okla.), and Colin F. Stam, staff 
of the Committee, it was decided to 





Minn.), Roy O. Woodruff (R., Mich.), and 
Thomas A. Jenkins (R., O.). 

Disney’s office advised American Avia- 
tion that four major points are scheduled 
for study by his committee: 

1. Allowances for postwar reserves. 

2. Depreciation of plants and machinery. 

3. Whether renegotiation should be 
made before or after taxes. 

4. Amortization of values of manufac- 
turing concerns. 

On another Capitol Hill front studies 
also are going forward on the proposed 
changes. Robert Kline, counsel for the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, is devot- 
ing the summer recess period to compila- 
tion of recommendations, and plans to 
draft several amendments before Congress 
returns. 

Kline told American Aviation it is not 
yet determined whether his committee 
will push any bill of its own. If it is 
decided to institute amendments through 
the tax law, the legislation will go through 
the Ways and Means Committee. If the 
amendments deal with exemptions, they 
probably will go through the Naval 
Affairs Committee. In any event, at least 
two sets of important recommendations 
will be ready for the consideration of 
Congress. 

Kline said that a majority of Congress 
have shown an inclination to view the air- 
craft industry in a special category, since 
it has mushroomed so rapidly to meet 
war demands, and “is faced with a very 
real postwar problem.” The large con- 
gressional element which backed the 
Ruml tax plan has been getting behind 
the postwar conversion reserve fund idea 
strongly, he said. 

Additional recommendations on the re- 


chart shows the effect of renegotiation and taxes upon eatery sealants Aircraft 
lustrates the problem which must be solved by legislation to permit aircraft firms a 
chance to build up postwar reconversion funds. 





negotiation law also are expected to comp 
from the Senate’s Truman Commitie 
Samuel Stewart, counsel for that com. 
mittee, is i an extensive study. 
Considerable “spot checking” of individ. 
ual cases has been done since the com. 
mittee issued a preliminary report some 
time ago. Sen. Carl Hatch (D., N. M)& 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

The aircraft industry has been almog 
uniformly in favor of the general prin. 
ciple of renegotiation, but has insisted fo 
some time that provision should be ma&k 
especially for reconversion. 

In a recent interim report to stockhold. 
ers, President Robert E. Gross of Lock 
heed Aircraft Corp. said: 

“One fundamental weakness apparent 
in the present method of renegotiating 
government contracts is the contention by 
the government that it cannot recogni 
the need for postwar conversion reserves 
If free private enterprise is to di 
its responsibilities in helping rebuild th 
world—and it must—then it must kh 
allowed to build up adequate reserve 
now. Your management fervently hopes 
that Congress in considering these mattey 
will see the wisdom of allowing American 
industry to establish necessary reserves” 

The general attitude of the industry wa 
summarized by President Harry Wood- 
head of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp 
in a statement on this subject: 

“After taxation and renegotiation, om 
company and others are unable to 
up postwar reserves for re-conversion 

. We must establish reserves to design 
new aircraft, keep our production em- 
ployes on payrolls and produce the air 
craft which we have designed for witk 
commercial use. 

“No reasonable man will quarrel with 
the object of Congress in passing the Re- 
negotiation Act, which was designed t 
prevent profiteering. But as renegotiation 
has since been applied, young, growing 
industries, such as aviation manufactur- 
ing, have been penalized because they 
have not been allowed to build up ade 
quate postwar reserves for meeting post- 
war competition, making adjustments and 
creating worthy commercial aircraft.” 

Woodhead pointed out that at the end 
of 1942, after taxes, the multi-millia 
dollar Fort Worth division had earned les 
than $40,000, equivalent to the salaries of 
a handful of foremen. 

Frederick B. Rentschler, chairman od 
the board of United Aircraft Corp., em 
dorsed the renegotiation law in a letter 
to the Committee, emphasizing that it 
most important asset was putting review 
on a current basis. 

The Office of War Information last week 
issued a report saying contract renegotia- 
tion has saved $3,555,174,000, exclusive of 
the fiscal economies obtained through 
lower prices in successful contracts for 
the War and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission in the first ™ 
months of operation. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones al- 
nounced recently that Defense Plant 
Corp., Defense Supplies Corp. Metals 
Reserve Co. and Rubber Reserves Co, 
subsidiaries of RFC, had been brought 
under the renegotiation law and 
established a joint price adjustment board. 

Recently the various price adjustment 
boards have pushed their efforts to speed 
up renegotiation. 
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ry Transportation Integration 


Plan Has Tough Opposition 


By Currrorp GuEst 
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The next move of integration propo- 
nents apparently will be timed with the 
return of Congress in mid-September, 
but a checkup by American Aviation re- 
veals the following major developments 
which indicate they little 
headway: 

1. The government’s Board of Investiga- 
tion and Research—Transportation, to 
which the integration backers hoped to 
“sell” their scheme, will not make any 
recommendations in its favor beyond 
basic and rudimentary observations. 

2.The Justice Dept. overwhelmingly 
opposed to the plan, will continue to fight 
its monopoly characteristics. 

3. Legislation which Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana and Sen. Bennett 
Champ Clark of Missouri plan to intro- 
duce this fall, in effect would prohibit 
such integration and is expected to crys- 
tallize sentiment in Congress before pres- 
sure can be exerted for the long series 
of legislative actions requested by in- 
tegration planners. 

Prime mover in the whole scheme is the 
Transportation Association of America, 
with headquarters in Chicago. This or- 
ganization deseribes itself as a set-up for 
research, non-political and non-partisan, 
representing 4,000 corporations and 20,000 
individuals, but is viewed by most air 
transport, water carrier and motor truck 
executives as a front for the railroad 
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It proposes integration of rail, high- 
way, water and air carriers into 11, 14 
or 17 regional systems “each able to 
furnish rail, truck, water or air service, 
as the convenience of the customer may 
require.” In Congressional hearings its 
spokesmen admitted that no precise 
method has yet been devised for distribu- 
tion of ownership under this scheme. 

Its chief spokesmen are Samuel B. 
Pettengill, former Congressman from In- 
diana, who is vice president and general 
Manager, and Donald D. Conn, a prac- 
tical railroad traffic man who has rep- 
Tesented shippers for many years. Conn 
is executive vice president. 

More than a year ago the association 
interested the Board of Investigation and 

in its plan, and promised to file 
a detailed breakdown by June of this 
year. This breakdown has not been re- 
ceived, and is now expected to make its 
appearance about the time Congress re- 
convenes. 

It is considered significant that the 

jation last month hired as its public 

tions counsel A. G. Allison, who un- 

til then headed the Integration Section of 

the Board of Investigation and Research. 

Allison was succeeded by J. C. Nelson of 
the board's staff. 

Revelation that little headway is being 
Made by the “integrators” through this 
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Sw recurring bugaboo of the transportation industry—a scheme to 
integrate all forms of transportation, including airlines, into regional 
systems which obviously would be dominated by the railroads—appears to 
have been smothered under formidable opposition despite efforts of its 
backers to execute a “blitz” under the guise of wartime emergency. 





agency came last week in a statement to 
American Aviation by Dr. J. H. Goff, di- 
rector of research for the board. 

“It is a tremendous subject,” he said. 
“Lots of people have wrestled with it. 
Anyone with a spark of economic states- 
manship believes some kind of inte- 
gration is desirable. But there are so 
many elements, complexities and jeal- 
ousies, it is doubtful if we can get any 
farther than the fundamentals 

Dr. Goff said the board had made some 
preliminary studies of possible integration 
within the air transport field alone. The 
air study was largely for the information 
of the board to aid it in evaluating the 
transportation picture as a whole, he 
added, and the board at this time does 
not expect to make any recommendations 
in the air re 

The Board of Investigation and Re- 
search was set up under the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940 and its life extends only 
until Sept. 18, 1944. Top personnel in- 
cludes Nelson Lee Smith, chairman; Rob- 
ert E. Webb, vice chairman; C. E. Childe, 
member; Talcott M. Banks, Jr., general 
counsel; and Lewis H. Guenther, adminis- 
trative officer. 

An extended record of the Justice De- 
partment’s opposition to the proposed in- 
tegration scheme became available last 
week when Part I of the hearings of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 





Aviation Calendar 


Week of Aug. 16—Charles E. Wil- 
son of WPB and other officials tour 
West Coast plants on manpower 
and material study. 

Aug. 19-20—West Coast transpor- 
tation and maintenance meeting, 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. Avia- 
tion speakers, Aug. 20. 

Aug. 20—Midwest Global Air Con- 
ference, eight states, St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn., sponsored by Twin 
Cities Chapter, NAA, and Minne- 
sota Dept. of Aeronautics. 


Sept. 17-18—Northwest Aviation 
Planning Council, Weneatchee, 
Wash. 


Oct. 18-21—American Welding So- 
ciety annual meeting, Chicago. Air- 
craft Section, Oct. 21. 

Nov. 4-6—Annual meeting, Aero 
Medical Association, New Orleans, 
La. 











on S. 942, a bill to regulate rate-making 
bureaus, came off the press. 

Contained in these hearings also is the 
complete testimony of Conn in first pre- 
senting the imtegration scheme to the 
Board of Investigation and Research. In 
it, Conn outlined five points of Federal 
legislation which would be required to 
make integration possible: 

“1. Declaration of congressional policy 
set forth in the Transportation Act must 
be modified to emphasize the importance 
of the inherent advantages’ of integrated 
transportation systems, rather than stress- 
ing the ‘inherent advantages’ of each form 
thereof, separately considered. 

“2. Provisions of the Transportation Act 
of 1940 relating to pooling and mergers 
must be modified. 


(Turn to page 56) 








First View of External Bomb Racks 








Here is the first ‘eho view of the new external bomb racks on the Boeing Flying Fortress, 


shown in flight near Mount Ranier, Washing 


ton. The racks boost the plane's bomb capacity to 


a peak of 10 tons. Note the racks, with "Fork-like fingers, on the bottom of the fuselage near 


the wheels. 


They provide an alternate supplementary bomb carrying arrangement to permit 


unusually heavy bomb loads for limited range operations. 
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Judge McCarthy Sees Air 
Taking Cream of Rail Traffic 


Railroad Trustee Gives Pep-Talk on Aviation, 


Explains Reasons for Seeking Air Routes 
By Wayne W. ParrisH 


W HEN in Denver a few weeks ago we called on Judge Wilson Mc- 
Carthy, one of the two trustees of the Denver and Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad to find out what was back of the extensive applications filed 
by this mountain railroad company for a network of airline routes. More 
and more surface carriers are seeking to enter the air transportation field 
and of all of the applications perhaps that of the D. & R. G. is one of 


the most interesting. 

Judge McCarthy is not now a judge, 
he’s a railroad man, but everyone in 
Denver calls him Judge and he is not a 
‘man to be underestimated. He’s one of 
the smartest men in the mountain states, 
posséssing a keen sense of humor and no 
little amount of know-how in getting what 
he wants. As one of the two trustees of 
the D. & R. G., it’s his job to pull the 
railroad through its present reorganization 
and from all accounts he’s been doing a 
top-notch job. We are especially inter- 
ested in knowing why Judge McCarthy 
thought the D. & R. G. should operate an 
airline on top of its rail and motor routes. 

What we got from the judge in his 
corner office in the large office building 
in Denver owned by and housing the 
railroad’s main offices, was a super-pep 
talk on the future of aviation. There's 


no doubt that the judge has been reading 
up on the airplane and we were some- 
what taken aback by his flat statement 
that “The airplane will be the cheapest 
form of transportation in the world.” We 
believe it ourselves, but there are plenty 
of aviation executives who don’t believe 
it, and least of all we didn’t expect to 
hear it from a railroad man. 

The D. & R. G. is a sprawling railroad 
with both standard and narrow gauge 
tracks rambling through Colorado’s moun- 
tains. Basically it serves the southern 
part of the state, but it also operates 
through the costly Moffet Tunnel to 
Grand Junction and Salt Lake City. Its 
original prosperity came from the mines 
and for a time its scenic mountain routes 
drew a large number of tourists. But the 
last depression hit the railroad hard and 











L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, is shown (third from left) in the 
offices of Terrell C. Drinkwater, executive vice president of Continental Air Lines, during his 
recent visit to Denver to attend the annual Air Traffic Conference of America. Shown in the 
group are (left to right)—Stanley R. Shatto, Continental's vice president in charge of main- 


tenance; 


Drinkwater; Pogue; O. R. Haueter, CAL's vice president in charge of operations; 


Robert H. Purcell, vice president and treasurer; and Donald A. Duff, executive assistant of 
the airline. 
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the company has developed a large ne. 
work of truck and motor routes to service 
part of the territory formerly served by 
the railroad, and to expand its gene 
services, and to take some of the by, 
dens from the more-expensive rails. Th 
railroad is going through a torturom 
economic transition, for much of i 
rail routes cannot be economically gsyp. 
ported successfully after the war. It see 
buses, trucks and the airplane as th 
answer to its economic problems. 

Judge McCarthy freely admits that 
dosn't like to fly, although when he we 
one of the top officials of the R. F. C& 
Washington some years ago he used te 
commercial airlines frequently. He mug 
prefers what he calls the “comforts” of) 
railroad train, for he says he’s never really 
had a good airplane trip in his if 
but now that he is running a railrom 
he isn’t letting personal travel preference 
stand in the way of economic benefits i 
his company. 

When the war is over he plans & 
take up all of the narrow gauge trackage 
of his company. He considers it obsolep 
and uneconomic. Already the compaiy 
has abandoned a line to Santa Fe, N. & 
because trucks could make the trip & 
four hours and the railroad required nim 
and a half hours. He considers stem 
engines obsolete and has put a fleet@ 
Diesel engines on the D. & R. G. throug 
routes. 

It is plain that Judge McCarthy is basing 
his major claim to air routes on the fag 
that the D. & R. G. is a transportain 
company. What it uses to haul passer 
gers, mail and cargo is immaterial, @ 
to him a transportation company should 
have the choice of the vehicles, to @ 
whichever is most economical and suit 
able for the area to be served. If t 
railroad is not economic, then supplaml 
it with trucks, buses or airplanes, or? 
combination. Throughout the D. & R. & 
application to the CA.B. the word “@ 
ordination” appears frequently. 

He does not believe in monopoly, ht 
says, but he does advocate an “integrated 
transportation system, using whicheve 
vehicle is best.” It is clear that he com 
siders a large part of Colorado to belom 
to the D. & R. G. 

“We developed this territory out @ 
scrub brush. Why should we sit back 
and let someone else come along ant 
take the cream?” he says. “It’s our tert 
tory. We are in transportation and we 
were in it long before the airplane cam 
along.” 

He doesn't believe it is fair to kee 
the railroads out of the air transpom 
field, and feels that the railroads af 
carrying the real burden of the war while 
the airlines are getting golden opportuni 
ties to expand with government aid. He 
was referring to contract routes operated 
for the Air Transport Command, while # 
the same time being relieved of expand 
ing commercially for war business. 

The judge thinks the railroads face # 
terrific problem after the war. Not only 
will they have to spend a vast fortune 
on new equipment and rebuilding thei 
roadbeds, but they face ever greater com- 
petition from .surface and air carriem 
It would be quite impossible to convince 
the judge that the airplane is not goim® 
to cut into the rails heavily. He believé 
the airplane is going to advance spectact 
larly and take the cream of the busines 
from the rails, and that the men returm 


(Turn to page 40) 
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WILCOX EQUIPMENT 


Proves Dependable 
for Eastern Air Lines 





Photo, Courtesy Eastern Air Lines 


Communication Receivers Today, the experience of years in manufacturing 
Aircraft Radio flight control radio equipment is turned to produc- 
Transmitting Equipment tion for military needs. Tomorrow, this added ex- 
Airline Radio Equipment perience with present developments will be reflected 
in greater radio advantages for a peacetime world. 


(A) WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Quality Manufacturing of Radio Equipment 
14th & CHESTNUT KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THERE MUST BE DEPENDABLE COMMUNICATIONS 









July Plane Output 
Hits 7,373 Record 
But Short of Goal 


July aircraft production reached a rec- 
ord output of 7,373 planes, a gain of 4% 
in numbers and weight over the previous 
month, but short of the goal of 8,000 
planes set by the War Production Board. 

In the earliest monthly statement of 
the kind, WPB Chairman Donald Nelson 
and Charles E. Wilson, head of the Air- 
craft Production Board, disclosed that 
production of heavy bombers for July 
was 13% greater than in June, thus end- 
ing persistent rumors that bomber out- 
put had nosedived. In May, the last 

for which specific figures have been 
given, 7,015 planes were prod 

“Airplane production needs to increase 
still faster and reach still higher totals 
if the schedules of our armed forces are 
to be met,” the Nelson-Wilson statement 


said. 

Noting that production charts call for 
a steady upward climb during the re- 
mainder of the year, the War Dept. last 
fortnight estimated that the Army Air 
Forces receives 4,500 or more planes out 
of each month’s total. A much higher 
percentage of the total is produced under 
Army contracts and accepted by Army 
inspectors, some of these planes being for 
Navy or Lehd-Lease use. 

By comparison, the War Dept. estimated 


the 1 
. Gen. O. P. Echols, Assistant Chief 
taff, said the $23,000,000,000 ear- 
for the Air Forces during the 
ar 1944 compares with the total 
costs of the last war, variously 
ted at from 20 to 31 billions. Dur- 


mated, the AAF accepted more airplanes 
than during all the preceding 33 years. 
During the calendar year 1941, a total of 
16651 planes were accepted by the Army, 
the figure excluding gliders but including 
experimental and target planes. During 
the 19 months for Jan. 1, 1942, to July 1, 
the Army accepted 73,132 planes. 
For that 18-months period, production 
under Army contracts averaged slightly 
over 4000 planes per month. 
In the whole of the last war, $503,000,000 
Was spent by the Army for airplanes, 
engines and spare parts. After the war, 


ding 
: 
: 
E 
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Present war, up to June 30, 1943, allot- 
Ments to the AAF totaled $40,000,000,000, 
all of which had been obligated. Of this 
total. an estimated 85% was for airplanes, 
engines, propellers and spare parts. 


Hamlin Leaves CAA 
Fred Hamlin, director of information 
and statistics for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration since May, 1941, will 
leave CAA Aug. 28 to join the Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co. 


Brown in Army 
Darwin Charles Brown, acting chief of 
the Office of Air Transport Information, 
has been inducted into the armed forces. 
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Chief of Air Staff Post 
Goes to Maj. Gen. Giles 


Major General Barney M. Giles has 
been appointed Chief of Air Staff suc- 
ceeding Major General George E. Strate- 
meyer, who has 
been given an un- 
disclosed assign- 
ment of “extreme 
importance”. Gen- 
eral Giles leaves 
the post of Assist- 
ant Chief of Air 





Giles 


ment 
as well as combat tactics. 

Giles has risen through the ranks from 
an enlisted man in the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps in 1917. In 1935, as 
a major, he was one of the first officers 
to fly a four-motored plane—the original 
B-17, and in 1936 he received the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross for rescuing seven 
youths adrift on ice off Cape Cod. Since 
the start of the war he has commanded 
successively the 4th Air Service Com- 
mand, San Francisco, the 4th Bomber 
Command and the 4th Air Force. 


All Landing Rights 
To Be Handled By 
State Department 


A highly important pronouncement is 
expected to be made by the State De- 
partment before long. It will effect 
every airline desirous of flying to a for- 
eign country. 

Heretofore private companies have 
made their own deals directly with for- 
eign governments and their policy has 
been condoned by the Department. But 
shortly the Department will let it be 
known that no U. S. company can make 
private deals with foreign governments 
on such matters as landing rights. 

The pronouncement will be much 
broader than for aviation alone, but air- 
lines are one of the prominent targets. 
From here on out, deals pertaining to 
landing rights, etc., will be between 
governments, and private companies will 
have to rate ugh the State De- 
r what they want abroad. 

This is a significant change in U. S. 
policy, hastened by the complications 
arising from global flying and the new 
value on airspace. It will especially af- 
fect Pan American Airways which has 
made ge? deals with foreign countries, 
all with the okey of the U. S. govern- 
ment. 


Navy Airmen Promoted 


The following officers in the Navy's Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics have been promoted 
to the rank of captain: Commander F. T. 


and V. Miller, USN, di- 
rector of the training literature section. 





Wallace Heads New 
ACCA Division for 
Personal Plane Mfrs. 


(Picture on Page 1) 

A group of manufacturers of family 
type airplanes met in Chicago Aug. 2 
and organized as a division of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica. 
The new division will be known as the 
Personal Aircraft Manufacturers Division 
and will be concerned with the develop- 
ment and expansion of individual flying. 

ight Wallace, executive vice presi- 
dent of Cessna Co., was named 
chairman of the group. Other officers 
elected were William T. Piper, Piper Air- 


Engine and Airplane Co., who will serve 
as secretary. 

The organization meeting was consid- 
ered exceptionally satisfactory in view 
from an extensive part 
% resented were Aer- 
onca, Beech, Cessna, Consolidated, Culver, 
Douglas, General, Grand Rapids, Globe, 
Fairchild, Howard, Interstate, Kaiser, 
Martin, Northwest Aeronautical, McDon- 
nell, Piper, Republic, Ryan, Vega, Waco 
and Thaden. 

No budget has yet been set up, it is 
reported, this matter awaiting conference 
with the Chamber. It is expected that the 
Chamber will assume part of the cost 
with the remainder to be met by the 
members of the new group. 

Said Wallace: “We . . . know that we 
will have two great responsibilities to our 
nation under the American free enter- 
prise system when victory is won—first 
to see that the greatest possible number of 
jobs are provided for returning members 
of the armed forces and the loyal soldiers 
of the army of production, and second to 
assure that the people—all of the people— 
have the greatest opportunity to enjoy the 
benefits that the vast technical advances 
in flying hold for the average man to- 
morrow. 

“The new group will develop plans to 
accomplish this objective without slack- 
ening in any degree its war effort, or 
taking one man hour from the vital pro- 
duction of aircraft for the armed forces.” 


“Jack” Nelson Changes Jobs 


W. L. “Jack” Nelson, director of the 
Aircraft Priorities Branch, War Produc- 
tion Board, has resigned to become special 
assistant to R. McLean Stewart, executive 
director of training for CAA. Nelson leaves. 
his duties at WPB divided between Paul 
M. Haines, who will administer Limita- 
tion Order L-262, and Eustis W. Rud- 
dick, who will administer Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-47. 


CAA Advances Stuart 


Donald M. Stuart, former chief air- 
ways inspector for Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, has been appointed chief of 
the technical developments division, suc- 
ceeding John Easton, who resigned to join. 
the Whiting Corp. Stuart has been in 
aviation work since joining the National 
Bureau of Standards in 1929 as aviation, 
radio researcher. 











































Order WestCoast Draft Moratorium 





Hershey Halts Calling of Aircraft Workers 
During August, September 


industries and may lump them to- 
with the aircraft industry in a 


tive approach. 
Following issuance of the deferment 
, Gen. Hershey went to the West 
confer with California, Oregon 
state selective service 
ementing the blanket de- 


in Washington that the 
deferment order, long 

the industry, was issued only 
intervened and sent 


gaged in building 
literally by Selective Service, but it later 


developed that the President had used 
the term in a general sense and meant it 
to include all military planes, so a second 
and inclusive order was issued. 

It is well known in Washington that 
Selective Service is not sympathetic with 
the idea of blanketing aircraft workers 
from the draft, and some of its spokes- 
men have told the industry so in unmis- 
takable terms. 

Selective Service officials also have told 
the industry that the August and Sep- 
tember moratorium puts it “on the spot”. 
They have inferred that unless plane 
production rises during that period their 
contention that the draft is not injuring 
aircraft production will be borne out 
They accuse the industry of having cried 
“wolf” for months. 

Selective Service cites statistics show- 
ing that the draft has been taking only 
2% of aircraft workers, and contends 
that is a negligible percentage. The in- 
dustry, on the other hand, does not con- 
sider this figure a reasonable criterion 
since it does not take into consideration 
the vast number of women employed. 

The order actually was issued just be- 
fore the Costello subcommittee of the 
House Military Affairs Committee opened 
hearings in Los Angeles on the aircraft 
manpower problem. Rep. John M. Costello 
(D., Cal.) chairman, expressed the belief 
that “blanket deferment of aircraft work- 
ers will create complications in other 
industries.” 

“Unless an adjustment of draft quotas 
is also made, the period of deferment will 
create a backlog on Oct. 1 which will in- 
crease the number of fathers to be 
drafted.” 





Aircraft Manpower Issue Grows; 


SCAI Rates Applied in Midwest 


By Barsara B. C. McNaMeE 


ARIED and important changes are being made almost daily in the 
manpower situation—bottleneck of production. In the aircraft in- 


dustry recent 


include the West Coast “freeze,” a change-over from 


essential to cri occupations guaranteeing more dependable draft de- 
ferment, and the application of the Southern California Airframe Industry 


plan to middle-western and eastern 
With 


plied 

Aviation, Inc., in Dallas, Tex., and Kan- 
sas City, Kan.; to three plants of Douglas 
Aircraft Co. in Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and Chicago, and to the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. plant in Dallas, 


plants. 





There are reports from Detroit of a 
labor priorities system which is being 
tried out in that area by WMC. If the 
Detroit e iment is successful it may 
be appli next in California, Oregon 
and Washington as the answer to today’s 
critical er problem. But if it 
fails, the y solution left, most Man- 
power officials believe, would be National 
Service legislation. 

Meanwhile WMC officials are 





Truman Group on Tour 


The Truman War Investigating Commi. 

tee is making an aerial swing through th 
South and Midwest to determine whethe 
the current failure to reach war pm 
duction quotas can be charged to over. 
confidence or changeovers in. equipmem 
Cities on the itinerary are Birmi 
Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Dallas and Fox 
Worth, Tex.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Neb.; and Chicago, Ill. The trip will com. 
plete the committee’s on-the-ground jp. 
vestigation of the aircraft industry, 4 
report on all phases of aircraft manufas 
ture will be made shortly after Congres 
reconvenes in September. 





—, 


a campaign for recruiting more worker 
and for reducing the high turnove 
Charles E. Wilson, director of the Ai. 
craft Production Board, has temporarily 
called off his proposed trip to the Wet 
Coast. 

With the national war production prm- 
gram concentrated on aircreft, partic 
larly bombers, and with materials ¢ 
least temporarily flowing smoothly, th 
manpower problem on the West Coa 
has become .the most critical singk 
bottleneck on the home front. 

WMC Chairman McNutt has been tr. 
ing to avoid this situation for month 
One recent attempt to avert it appeare 
in the reclassification of some essentid 
occupations .to the practically draft im- 
mune category of “critical.” These ip 
cluded foremen, inspectors, instructon 
and engineers. Among the more special 
ized jobs were included: Aircraft-engin 
mechanic (all around), aircraft-engine 
tester (all around), aircraft instrument 
mechanic, airplane mechanic (a 
around), airplane navigator, airplam 
commercial pilot, airship mechanic, bor 
ing mill operator (all around), cabinet 
maker: (all around), cylindrical grinder, 
die maker (all around), die setter, de 
sinker, electrical tester of power equip- 
ment, airplane electrician, machine 
electrician, power house electrician, plant 
maintenance electrician, engine teste, 
engineering draftsman (design), aircraft 
manufacturing foreman, aircraft form 
builder, machine shop inspector, aircraft 
instrument man, copy retoucher (techni- 
cal manuals), foundry layout man, ai 
craft loftsman, lithographers, machine 
man (all around) machinist, modé 
maker, radio technician, tool designe 
and die maker, tool maker, tool inspe 
tor, tabulating machine servicemen (a 


the chief motives behind the announce 
ment of the draft of fathers was a de 
sire to speed the change-over of labo 
from non-essential to essential industries 

At the same time that Selective Sem 
vice was issuing its directive to Wet 
Coast draft boards the National Wa 
Labor Board announced its answer @ 
the manpower-versus-production prob 
lem. In a decision to extend the Sout 
ern California Airframe Industry rate 
and job classifications to six middle 
western plants WLB said, “Experience 
has shown that a rational and systematit 
wage and job classification structur 
means greater production.” 

Dr. W. Taylor, vice-chairmal 
of NWLB, said the industry had e 
panded so rapidly since the war that 
jobs were not defined and their rates not 
properly interrelated. 


(Turn to page 72) 
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rail Blazing in the Skies 


FLIGHT CABINS FOR 
WORLD WAR BOMBERS 


During 1943 Goodyear Aircraft has been 
producing cabin and flight-deck subassem- 
blies for one of America’s largest four- 
motored bombers. Into these units were 
compressed all the skill and metal-working 
technique Goodyear has amassed in nearly 
twenty years’ practice in handling light alloy 
metals —a background that includes pioneer 
development in both heavier and lighter than 
air. Our nation profits from this today in 
Goodyear's mass-production of U-boat-hunt- 
ing airships and the swiftest of all Navy 
fighters, the Corsair. 
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Patterson Denies UAL Has 
Signed Global Air Policy Pact 


Jointly-Operated 
International Airline 
Favored by UAL Head 


W A. PATTERSON, president 
*of United Air Lines, flatly 
denied in Los Angeles Aug. 6 that 
his company had signed the agree- 


and staunchly advocated in 
two west coast addresses, a joint 


Earlier it had been understood that 
United was on the verge of signing the 


reg] 


i the agreement if a p: 
luded providing for a jointly 
ted airline should con- 
warrant that this policy would 
the best interests the United 
in the overseas air rtation 
is understood that S. J. Solo- 
mt of Northeast Airlines and 
the Airlines Committee on 
circularized the domestic 


nn 
: 


went to press there had not 
time for Mr. Solomon to 


Patterson in speeches 
Francisco Commerciai 

Angeles Rotary. Club 
the breach between his 
other domestic carriers 


ii 


tterson’s reason for advocating 
company was given as one means 
warding off the danger of a govern- 
mono . “I don’t care what name 
call it,” said in referring to the 

ted company. 

ted North Altantic air travel dur- 
five years 
ten 


arr Pa 
fu 


( 


| 
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said Mr. Patter- 
isco audience that 
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Peace Jobs for War Workers 


Four thousand United Air Lines 
employes hired on a‘war duration 
basis have been informed that 
their jobs would be permanent and 
more than one thousand in the 
military services have been guar- 
anteed re-employment on their re- 
turn, W. A. Patterson, UAL presi- 
dent, said on his west coast tour. 
He reported the company will in- 
vest 000,000 in the first 18 
months after the war for plant 
and equipment expansion. 











Thad Minninger Named 
General Manager of AIS 


Thad Minninger has been appointed 
vice president and general manager of 
Aviation Insurance Sales, Inc., New York 

City, succeeding 
the late Pete 
Bowles, who was 
president from 


the time the or-- 


ganization was 
founded in 1936. 
ALLS. is noted for 
its analyses of 
pilots’ insurance 
needs. It played 
an important part 
in obtaining five 
reductions in fly- 
ing rates, and re- 
cently made it 
possible for pilots to receive partial re- 
funds on accident premiums under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Minninger entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1930 and has been associated with 
ALS. since 1940. The organization has 
new headquarters near LaGuardia Field. 
The managing staff includes Meredith L. 
Warren, Larry’Godbee, and Dave Thomas 
in New York; Morrie Clark. and Chet 
Schipplock in Chicago; Bert Carrothers 
in Detroit; Don Sharretts in Baltimore; 
and King Mularkey in Washington, D. C. 


Minninger 





one strong company in the international! 

field after the war, operating under the 

private enterprise system, would make a 

company strong enough to operate with- 

out government dies and yet com- 

pete with foreign government-owned 
es. 

“Some people will say this plan is a 
monopoly, but in looking over the inter- 
national problem we must remember 
that there cannot be a monopoly with 
competition. This is not a case of com- 

ition between Americans. Our prob- 
em is to compete with foreign coun- 
tries.” 

He expressed the belief that if “wide 
open competition” is followed as many 
as six American companies would try to 
operate and this would lead to govern- 
ment subsidies and eventual govern- 
ment ownership. 





John Wilson Name ’ 
To NATA Position; 
Mooney Joins Pz 


John H. Wilson of Lockport, Ill, 
named executive director of the Nati 
Aviation Training Association on A 

He assumes the duties of C. R. Moon 
who resigned his post as secretary to 
come personal representative of Olive 
Parks, president of Parks Air Coll 
East St. Louis. Mooney was appoi 
chairman of NATA’s legislative com 
tee. 


Wilson 


The title of secretary-treasurer of 
organization passed to Mrs. Ena L. P 
who has been officer manager in Kar 
City. 

Wilson was formerly manager of 
Lewis School of Aeronautics at Lockg 
following which he was operator of 
of the Air Forces’ glider schools at 
mesa, Tex. Before taking over the ff 
training responsibility at Lamesa, Wi 
was governor of NATA’s third region 
also served as secretary of that regi 

Mooney has been closely associ 
with Parks through the past decade 
secretary of the Southwest Aviation 
ference, of which Parks is presid 
Mooney was one of the original memb 
of NATA, organized four years ago. 


Mooney 


NACA Research Director 
Studies Designs Needed 
For 400 mph Airplan 


Dr. George W. Lewis, director of a¢ 
nautical research for the National 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, 
scheduled te return to Washington 
16 after a series of significant conferené 
with West Coast aeronautical engine 
and a survey of research and developm 
in design problems. 

Dr. Lewis has been conferring with ¢ 
signers and engineers of several airp 
factories, and visited the new Ames A@ 
nautical Laboratory at Moffett Field, C 
At this laboratory, 500 men and wom 
are now working three shifts in the fe 
wind tunnels on the aerodynamic anal 
of new designs of planes now on the d 
ing boards of the industry. 

Indicating that current research is o 
tering on propeller design, Dr. Jerome 
Hunsaker, chairman of NACA, said 
commenting on Dr. Lewis’ trip, “Th 
are difficult technical problems: gro 
out of the recent increase of airp 
speeds beyond 400 miles per hour wh 


4 





must be solved as ouickly as possible.” 
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he most widely used trainer in the world today 
Ti: the North American Texan, formerly known 
~ as the Harvard. More than 10,000 airplanes— 
believed to be a world’s record—have been built 
in North American Aviation’s trainer series. 
Twenty-four nations have chosen the Texan 
as their own combat trainer. Their wing 
insignia adorn this page. 
In gunnery and bombing practice; in formation 
and instrument flying; in coast patrol and semi- 
combat duty the Texan has proved its versatility. 


A pilot trained in a Texan is equal to any job in 
modern air war. He feels as much at home in a 
P-51 Mustang fighter or B-25 Mitchell Bomber as 
in a North American trainer. For the instrument 
panels and controls in all three North American 
planes have been specially designed to make 
the transition “painless” from trainer to 
fighter or bomber—helping give young pilots full 
confidence on their first flight in a heavier plane. 
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A SQUADRON OF NORTH AMERICAN AT-6 TEXAN TRAINERS “PEELING OFF” FROM ECHELON FORMATION 


PILOTS OF 24 NATIONS TRAIN IN “TEXANS" 


In the United States Army Air Forces almost 
every pilot of a fighter or bomber — whether 
single-engine or twin-engine—won his wings in a 
North American trainer. That's a mighty impor- 
tant fact that we, the men and women of North 
American, are proud of. 


Free! Reprint of this page. Send postcard to North 
American Aviation, Dept. L, Inglewood, California. 


RORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, IME. 


Inglewood. California 
Kansas City 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


8-25 B MITCHELL 
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Friend—don’'t think. this war doesn’t affect you. It docs. It’s 
pushing the world twenty years ahead of ume; $timulating the 
development of devices you may now be making Or using. After 
the war, the average American’s life is destiito be fuller, 
more exciting, more comfortable due to thes@ mew products. 
And just as Weatherhead has helped build the Mation’s auto- 
mobiles, airplanes and refrigerators in the past) peace will find 


us prepared to join you in building these established products 


as well as the many new ones certain to come Out of the war. 


Look Ahead with 


Weatherhead 


[THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHTO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation 


refriweration ana wher Rey tnduastries | 


i City, Ind., Los Anmpeles 


nas, Ontario 





graniff Plans Expenditure 
‘Of 5 Million for Equipment 


Will Increase Stock; 


»>k International 
Feeder Routes 


’ S for the expenditure of ap- 

B proximately $5,000,000 for new 

ipment for use not only on its 

estic system, but also on pro- 

international routes and an 

7 ive feeder network have been 

‘Tevealed by T. E. Braniff, president 

‘ft Braniff Airways, in a letter to 
“we 

‘ (A special eeting of stockholders has 

oe] Ns Aug. 19 at Oklahoma City, 

Which time they will be asked to au- 

an increase in the company’s 

stock from 400,000 to 1,500,000 


The company proposes to use part of 
new shares as a stock dividend and 
entered into an agreement with F. 

: t & Co., subject to stockholders’ 


of the increase in capital, for the 

of 400,000 shares of common stock. 
Anticipate Growth 

Expectations of further growth, the 

three main forms the growth is expected 

# take, and the plans of the manage- 


Ment in connection therewith, were ex- 
to stockholders by Mr. Braniff as 


“Further extension of domestic routes 
service is contemplated. The com- 
has pending before the Civil Aero- 

Rautics Board applications for various 
@ktensions of its service and other appli- 
@ations are in the course of preparation 
@nd will be filed shortly. 
; management plans an intensive 
rogram for the development of a com- 
ive system of trade-area feeder 
at the earliest practical time. For 
@everal years the company been 
M@udying the possibility of establishing 
@uch feeder lines to serve the principal 
— centers it now serves and plans 
serve 


re SS 
: tic service international routes to 
Panama Canal Zone, to the Caribbean 
ede to South America and across the 
Aflantic Ocean to Europe. Applications 
"@evering these routes are in process of 
" Preparation.” 
' The possible expenditure of $5,000,000 
Was described as follows: 

“For replacement of equipment requi- 
fitioned by the Army; for the purchase of 
@dditional equipment necessary to meet 
faffic requirements on the present and 
peer domestic mainline routes and 

modernization of ground and com- 
munication eauipment on present do- 
Mestic ine routes, $2,000,000. 

“For purchase of equipment incident 
operation of proposed trade-area feeder 
System, 


000. 

“For purchase of equipment required 
for the initiation of operations on the pro- 
Posed foreign routes, $2, ; 

Mr. Braniff explained that “your man- 
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agement believes that the 
now put itself in financial 
accomplish these objectives. Accordingly, 
the following program has been proposed 
by the management and approved by your 
of directors and is recommended 
for your approval: 
1. “Increase the amount of the author- 
ized common capital stock of the company 
400,000 shares of the par value of 
each, all of which are now outstand- 
. to 1,500,000 shares of like par value. 
FS oe sero and pay, promptly upon ap- 
of such increase by olders, 
adeed in the amount of 200,000 
of such stock, equivalent to one- 
— for each share now outstanding. 
“Issue 400,000 shares of additional 
cman stock pursuant to the terms of 
a contract entered into by your company 
and approved by your directors (subject 
to the increase in capitalization being 
authorized by stockholders) with F. 
Eberstadt & Co., 39 Broadway, New York 


— to 


be outstanding. 

4. “Hold available the 500,000 authorized 
but un-issued for later issue as 
the company’s requirements may make 
advisable. 

“Following the completion of this pro- 
gram, the company will be in position 
to expand its facilities and operations in 
accordance with the program outlined 
herein and to take prompt and economical 
advantage of what your management be- 
lieves will be important postwar oppor- 
tunities. The addition of the proposed new 
capital will substantially improve the 
position of the company with respect to 


Montreal-Britain Record 
Scored by Trans-Canada 


A new non-stop trans-Atlantic flight 
record from Montreal to Britain was set 
recently by Trans-Atlantic Air Lines in 
the Canadian Government's new wartime 
service for the carriage of mail to and 
from the Dominion’s overseas forces. 

time was 12 hrs. 26 mins., the 
previous best time being 12 hrs. 51 min. 
The plane carried 2,600 lbs. of mail and 
three official passengers. Ronald F. 


George, TCA operations manager, was 


Leader J. R. Gilmore of the 


pilot; Capt. A. Rankin of TCA, co-pilot; 
Squadron 
RCAF, navigator, and C. Nettleton, radio 


Sets Record: This Lancaster, flown by 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, recently established a 

new record of 12 hrs. 26 min. for a flight from 

Montreal to Britain, carrying 2,600 Ibs. of mail 
for the Dominion's overseas forces. 


NATS Meets Emergency 


An emergency call for a 45,000-Ib. ship- 
ment of parts and supplies ane was 
answered by Naval Air Transport Serv- 
ice with delivery 1,500 miles in 26 hours. 
All of the eight transports involved were 
back on their regular runs the same day 
delivery was made at an overseas base 
without disrupting NATS overseas flight 
schedules. 





excess profits taxes. The company 
continue in the enviable position of Locus 
no funded debt or preferred stock out- 
standing. 

“The company is to receive from the 
proposed stock issue, the market price of 
shares at the time | of issue, less under- 
writing commission, 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Braniff Airways will be held August 19 
following the special meeting of stock- 
holders and providing the stockholders 
authorize the increase in the company’s 
capitalization. It is the intention of the 
directors to declare the stock dividend at 
that time and to issue the additional 
shares promptly. 

Public offering of additional 400,000 
shares is expected to be made shortly 
thereafter, presumably toward the end 
of August. 


Stock To Be Listed 


Listing of Braniff Airways on the New 
York Stock Exchange is now in pro- 
cess. Heretofore, the company’s shares 
ren been traded in the “over-the-coun- 

r” market. 

" Sacchiaabiieie are informed that pro- 
ceeds of the proposed issue should so 
strengthen the financial position of the 
company as to enable it to distribute 
a substantial portion of its future net 
earnings in cash dividends. It is pointed 
out that it is impossible to make com- 
mitments on this subject, but it is the in- 
tention of the company to put the stock 
on a regular cash dividend basis, with 
extra payments when justifiable. 

In connection with the company’s cur- 
rent operations, stockholders are advised 
of the substantial increase in 1943 in air 
traffic generally. For the five months 
ending May 31, 1943 net income of Bra- 
niff is shown in an unaudited report as 
$358,948 after estimated income taxes, 
against $99,326 in the corresponding five 
months of 1942. In that period, revenue 
passenger miles flown were 23,753,213 
against 22,716,303, with per cent of 
available seats occupied 89.56 per cent 
against 58.95 per cent. Mail pound miles 
flown were 808,778,854 against 404,063,964. 
Express pound miles flown were 245,796,- 
643 against 150,426,165. 

Braniff now operates an air transpor- 
tation service between San Antonio and 
the Canal Zone for the transportation of 
military cargo, mail and personnel; does 
post-graduate training of army pilots, 
mechanics and radio operators; repairs 
and maintains military aircraft and per- 
forms special transport missions for the 
Army. 

Stockholders will be asked to approve 
an increase in the number of directors of 
the company from 5 to 9. Stockholders of 
record on July 19, 1943 will be entitled 
to vote at the special meeting of stock- 
holders on August 19. 








Construction of Transports 


Demanded by British Group 


Opposes Monopoly; 


Urges Minimum of 
State Interference 


bs Syrooue and imaginative action 
: now” in order to prepare 
Great Britain for postwar air trans- 
port development was demanded 
last fortnight in a memorandum 
issued by the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors. 

The Society asked that action be taken 
immediately to develop and construct 
British transport planes, to keep the field 
from being dominated by the U. S., and 
praised the “wisdom” of the U. S. Air 

Command in utilizing the Amer- 
ican airlines. 

Going strongly on record as opposing a 
postwar monopoly, the Society favored 
“the throwing open of routes radiating 
from any country to the competition of 
all rt operators.” 

which be “eventually air- 
‘borne ,from and into Great Britain, in 
the British Commonwealth and across the 
oceans will be so great that there may 
well be scope for the operation of at Jeast 
eight or 10 main British companies,” the 
memo stated. 

Other observations made by the So- 
ciety were as follows: 

“As the result of expansion to manufac- 


considerably 
the country, employing nearly 
orkers, which represents an 
of no less than 4000% in the 


past 5 or 6 years. 


Lie 


Transport 
eh Overseas Airways Corp. 
and early action is taken, 
operated by both concerns 
ly be overwhelmingly Ameri- 
this point the Society would sub- 


tee 
2 
tly 


port—will be served if British designed 
and built transport aeroplanes are put 
into early and large production. The 
Society is convinced that — can be 
Prec: without hindering the supply of 
combat aircraft from British factories. 

“The likelihood is that the RAF Trans- 

are Command will conduct the lion’s 


tion of supplies and of personnel may 
eceupy the bulk of all forms of transport 
for some e time. 

“On the other hand, the U. S. airlines 
will be ready for immediate commercial 
exploitation of the world routes. When 
this state is reached, the wisdom of the 
‘U. S. Government in calling on the air- 


line companies to help the U. S. Air 

Transport Command and the great ad- 
vantage inherent in possessing a virile air * 
transport industry built up in an atmos- 
phere of free competition will be more 
than ever apparent. The British handi- 
cap, even at the most optimistic reckon- 
ing, will be grievous indeed. How can 
the problem be met? The Society's 
answer is: “By bold and imaginative ac- 
tion now.” Major problems requiring 
immediate decision, which can be decided 
within the Empire without waiting for 
full-scale consultations with other of the 
United Nations, are outlined below. 

“First requirement in the political field 
is the establishment of a complete under- 
standing with the Dominions, and the 
Society trusts that the consultations prom- 
ised by Government with the Dominions 
will make rapid and energetic progress. 
The Society would press for full discus- 
sion in these consultations of the indus- 
trial aspect. It would appear desirable 
at an early stage for machinery to be de- 
vised, perhaps in the form of a Com- 
monwealth subcommittee, through which 
the organized aircraft industries in Great 
Britain, Australia and Canada might make 
their views heard. 

“The war has brought about the mani- 
fold expansion—indeed the virtual estab- 
lishment—of large aircraft manufacturing 
industries in Australia and Canada, while 
a start has been made in India. The main- 
tenance of industrial potential for war is 
alone probably sufficient, in the present 
imperfect state of development of the 
human spirit and of international rela- 
tions, to render desirable the maintenance 
of these industries, while it is unlikely 
that either of the Dominions will lightly 
surrender this interesting development 








Segrist Takes a Vacation 








Vacation-bound is Frederick Segrist, de- 
signer of the Hurricane fighter and the Lan- 
caster bomber. He is shown as he arrived in 
Miami from his home in Nassau, enroute to 


Canada. 
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Brig. Gen. C. R. Smith Wik 
wae. rsirke ATC Promotign 


Brig. Gen @ 
R. Smith, for 
President 
American 
lines, has § 
appointed Dep 
Commander 
the Air Tran 
Command, 

War Departz 
announces. 
Smith has 
serving as Che 
of Staff of 
ATC. 

Brig. Gen. § 
E. Nowland, formerly Commanding Ge 
eral of the 28th Flying Training Wing 
George Field, Il, succeeds Gen. Smif 
as chief of staff. Gen. Smith was com 
missioned a Colonel April 15, 1942, 
was promoted to Brigadier General 
October of the same year. 


Smith 





within their own borders. Such expansig 
of production will in the long run @ 
to be successful if research and develop 
ment are not actively prosecuted. Th 
United States of America, and probably 
also the Soviet Union, are building up t 
costly and elaborate machinery of aem 
nautical research, coupled with the e 
cation and practical training of adequ 
numbers of engineers and _ technici 
which are essential to modern progrel 
in aircraft design, the provision of new 
and improved materials and the better 
ment of manufacturing technique. Bob 
of these large States have the advantagt 
that all of this development work goes @ 
within their own borders, and it is m 
easy to see how a comparable developmeit 
can be efficiently organized within & 
scattered territories of the British Com 
monwealth. 

“It is probably desirable that maje 
research and development shall be ce® 
tralized somewhere, and at present i 
only State in the Commonwealth whid 
has large research facilities is , Grew 
Britain. The Society suggests that tii 
problem, which lies at the heart of a 
development, should be a first consider 
ation in discussions on postwar air trané 
port between Great Britain and the De 
minions. 

“Given Empire cooperation, and agre® 
ment—which should be reached withou 
delay—on the main points of policy which 
in the Empire view should govern post 
war air transport, and the way wo 
be open for discussion with other of th 
United Nations. Although the Empir 
may at present be poor in production d 
transport aircraft, its airports and fay 
ourably located territories all over th 
globe are factors of the highest import 
ance. 

“The situation at home would be clati- 
fied if the Government were to announet 
its decision as to the future ministerial 
home of air transport control. The Se 
ciety hopes that ways and means will bh 
devised to permit air transport to de 
velop with the minimum of State interfer- 
ence, but it recognizes that there mut 
be a responsible Minister. Nevertheless 
the Society would point out that mud 
of the necessary control could be wielded 


(Turn to page 60) 
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All over America, the hundreds of civilian- 
owned and operated schools that make up the 
War Training Service are giving thousands of 
potential military pilots their first flight training. 
They are doing it quickly, economically, safely 
. . + playing a vital part in building muscles for 
Uncle Sam’s air arm. 

The War Training Service is doing its magnifi- 
cent job with the same small ships that made up 
the country’s pre-war fleet, making no call on the 
country’s vital warplane production. These WTS 





planes, many powered by Franklin aircooled 
engines, are serving better under this intensive 
training grind than their manufacturers could ever 
have foreseen. Aircooled Motors Corporation is 
now making new and larger Franklin warplane 
engines, but it is proud that its peacetime power 
plants are also serving their country so dependably 
and economically in the ranks of the War Training 
Service. 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORPORATION, SYRACUSE, N. Y 








Bill Stout Designs Planes for the Postwar Family 


Vultee Aircraft Corp., is gleeion for 
future aviation development. (Upper left 


cut.) 
He sees flying autos and trucks. He. 


sees planes that fold their wings on 
alighting, then run along highways on 
their four-wheel landing gear. He sees 
helicopters of new design. 


ian postwar use, Stout sees mass pro- 
orang of three different types of ma- 


Aerocar, or flying automobile 
(Upper right and lower 


e Airplane, for distance 
with short trips on the 


pre-war Ford coupe,” says Stout. It will 
have a standard 60-inch wheel tread, will 
do 60 to 70 miles on the highway, and 
will use only as much gas as an auto- 
mobile. Tires will be standard. Body will 
be transparent. 

“For a flying trip, back the Aerocar 
into a nearby parking lot or garage, let 
down the combined wing and outrigger 
tail assembly and hook ‘er on,” suggests 
Stout. “The wing spread is 35 feet. A 
pusher prop is fastened at the rear of 
the body, in order that in the air you 
may get maximum vision. Remember, 
this will be a good auto first, an air- 
plane second.” 

But Bill Stout has another machine up 
his sleeve, which will be a good plane 
first, and an auto only second. 

“A light Roadable plane, weighing only 
800 pounds, and with a 30-foot wingspread, 
will enable you to take 400-mile cross- 
country hops,” he says. “If you're a 
businessman, you can use the plane as a 
light delivery truck. This plane will do 
two miles a minute in the air, but only 
about 35 mph on land. When you land, 


you fold the wings to make road travel 
possible.” 

Stout describes his Helicab as a “sort 
of heavenly motorcycle.” It will be about 
25 feet long and six feet wide. It will 
stand eight feet high. A horizontal. rotor 
on top of the plane will have a spread 
of about 33 feet. Including full load (two 
passengers, fuel and baggage) the Heli- 
cab will weigh about 1,700 pounds. It will 
carry either airbag pontoons for landing 
in water, or fore and aft wheels for 
ground use. 

“It is too early to talk about most of 
the mechanical details and changes in 
design on which the safe, lightweight, 
easy-to-operate and low-cost sky ve- 
hicles of postwar America will be based, 
says Stout. “But the aviation industry has 
gone ahead faster in this war than in a 
decade of past peacetime years, and I see 
no reason why such things as electronic 
controls to prevent collision, constant com- 
munication from plane to plane and from 
plane to ground, and establishment of air 
lane levels for various types of aircraft 
need be delayed when peace comes. 
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Stalingrad Story 


Your children’s children will thrill to 
the story of Stalingrad. 


—of the besieged, battered, hopeless 
city that was saved by white hooded 
infantrymen crawling on their bellies 
in swirling wastes of snow. 


—saved by heroic ground forces 
whose magnificent air support never 
failed them. 


Bell Airacobras, roaring over the Sta- 
lingrad front, gave wings to artillery. 
Above the masses of men and tanks 
locked in combat on the ground, 
they hunted out the enemy's vital 
spots—blasted them at short range 
with explosive and armor piercing 
cannon shells. Providing air support 


for ground troops is a job the Aira- 
cobra does superliatively well. 


Here's the significant point. Airaco- 
bras were there in force when they 
were needed. We're able to deliver 
planes for action now when they're 
needed in this glo- 
bal war, because 
we started early 
enough, planned 
well enough and 
pushed produc- 
tion hard enough. 


After victory we'll 
be telling you 
about new Bell 
planes, planes of 


peace. What will they be like? Well, 
they'll be designed, engineered and 
built by an organization that makes a 
habit of aviation pioneering. © Bell 


Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, New York. 
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FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 
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Not until the war is over and the need for 
secrecy is ended can the full importance of this 
achievement be realized. All that can be told today 
is that a large-number of giant Curtiss Commando 
Transports in mass flight have spanned 15,000 miles 
of ocean and the land of three continents to com- 
plete the longest mass flight in history. 


From an unrevealed starting point in the continen- 
tal United States, they delivered without incident, 
ninety tons of cargo and a large group of military 
personnel in the time of four and one half days. 


CURTISS 


MASS FLIGHT 


We salute the pilots, the crew and the ground or- 
ganization of the Army Air Forces and Air Trans- 
port Command whose excellent performance made 
this flight possible. We, of Curtiss-Wright, know that 
this is but the beginning of a history making epic 
which will again prove the dependability, service- 
ability and cargo capacity of the Curtiss Commando. 


CURTIS ScoW RIGHT 
AIRPLANE DIVISION 


Member: Aircraft War Production Council, 
East Coast, Inc. 
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Says Cargo Likely 
o Become Biggest 


Revenue Producer 


IR EXPRESS may in the future 
become a bigger revenue-pro- 
acer for the airlines than 
gers and mail combined, but it 
be necessary to cut rates “dras- 
ically,” L. Welch Pogue, chairman 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, said 
n Aug. 2. 
| Speaking before a meeting in Oklahoma 
City, sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
ree and the NAA, the CAB chairman 
d that “air express rates in the 
have been too high.” 
| “While we are not in a position at the 
ssent time to say that they will be such 
d such in the future, we do know, be- 
d any question of a doubt, that they 
coming down and they are coming 


pwn drastically. 
In 1941, the CAB chairman pointed 

ut, the average load factor of the do- 
Imestic airlines was about 60%. Less than 
> of the load actually carried consisted 
express, and the total idle capacity 
own by the domestic system was ap- 
proximately 74,000,000,000 pound-miles, 
he said, adding that this compared with 
performance of about 10,500,000,000 
pound-miles of express. 

“Of course, this should not imply that 
‘all idle capacity could have been utilized 
; air cargo,” Pogue stated. “Perhaps 
under normal conditions an average load 
equal to 75% of the total possible load 
© represents a maximum which cannot be 
' exceeded without cutting the service to 
the public below reasonable adequacy on 
the more heavily loaded schedules. Time 
of dispatch of express also affects the 
ability to utilize idle capacity. 

“But there was, and there will be again, 
space which lower rates can help to fill.” 

Pogue said, “I should not be surprised 
if at some time in the future the revenue 
received by the air carriers from the 
carriage of cargo were to exceed the com- 
bined revenue now paid by passengers and 
mail. This development will take place 
as a result of the operation of fundamental 
economic principles. Services which make 
money have a habit of becoming popular. 
Transportation which creates new markets 
and stimulates old markets to new ac- 
tivity will grow despite all efforts which 
might be made to restrain it. Air cargo 
will make these contributions.” 

The airlines, Pogue asserted, are not 
going to run the railroads or the steam- 
ship lines out of business. “Airplanes 
aren’t going to be hauling coal in large 
bulk, for example, for some time to come, 
if ever. As a matter of fact, I am one of 
those who believes that the tempo of air 
transportation and the enlargement of 
markets made available by it may well in- 
crease the heavy transportation business 
‘of our railroads. It isn’t solely a ques- 
tion of cutting a pie and dividing it; it 
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xpress Rates Must Come 


Down ‘Drastically’—Pogue 


may also be a question of making avail- 
able more pie.” 

If air transportation today can develop 
nearly 30 billion pound-miles of express 
at a rate of 80c a ton-mile, “I believe it 
is clear that a rate of 30, then 20, then 
possibly 15c a ton-mile will develop air 
cargo to a point where the most san- 
guine enthusiast for air transportation 
will take pride in describing its volume 
in terms of ton-miles,” Pogue said in 
discussing rates. 

“In both the domestic and international 
fields. the marketing of food with the 
speed of air transportation holds out cer- 
tain opportunities for air cargo. The ex- 
periments and developments in the dehy- 
dration of food during the vresent war 
promises concentrated and hichly valuable 
cargo for air in the future. Shipments of 
perishables in the vast expanses of our 
own country constitute an important 
transportation activity. In the air cargo 
future of our nation many of these per- 
ishables may be shipped by air with a 
speed which. coupled with the reduction 
in refrigeration costs and the improved 
quality of the product on the market, may 
result in their volume shipment by air. 
The speed of the airplane will also estab- 
lish, so far as the element of time in ship- 
ment is concerned, a foreign market for 
perishables as close as and closer than 
our domestic market by surface transport. 

“In international shipping practice, 
shipping by air will lessen the necessity 
of trans-shipment which I have already 
mentioned. Air cargo holds promise of 
playing an important part in reducing the 
comparative cost of air transportation 
with other forms of shipping. The hand- 
ling costs attendant upon trans-shipping 
may be eliminated when shipping by air. 
Further, air cargo can reach places 
where no modern surface transport fa- 
cilities exist. 

“In addition, every manufacturer and 
shipper knows that one of the important 
elements of cost in transportation is the 
packing i to make the product 
ready for shipment. In this field, also, 
air cargo makes a great contribution. In 
the generally smooth ocean of the air, 


On Western Tour 

















L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and William P. Redding, 
executive secretary of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association, are shown on their recent 

western tour. 





shipments are usually not tossed about 
as they are on the high seas, or in a rail- 


road car or truck. Packing requirements 
need not be so stringent. The Army and 
the Navy, in their transport operations 
during the war, have contributed much 
to the development of new shipping prac- 
tices for air. The Naval Air rt 
Service has taken shipments arriving at 
its bases by surface means and repacked 
them for transportation by air. The re- 
packing has resulted in substantial reduc- 
tions in the weight of the packed articles. 
They have reported an average saving of 
15 percent in shipping weights as a result 
of this practice. Even with 
these great savings there remains much 
to be done in the development of packing 
techniques .. . 

“Of great and not yet wholly measured 
value of the speed of the airplane in 
merchandising is its ability to make it 
possible to service products sold by a 
manufacturer to a consumer located a 
great distance away with the same ease 
with which he might be able to serve the 
consumer who is close at hand through 
the facilities of surface transport. This 
holds potentialities both at home and 
abroad... . 

“In the international field, for ex- 
ample, if we sell automobiles or refriger- 
ators or some other complex article of 
manufacture, requiring for their success- 
ful promotion, operation, maintenance, 
and adaptation to local use spare parts and 
expert service employees, it will no longer 
be necessary for them to be maintained at 
numerous branch offices. The airplane 
can transport many of the needed parts, 
supplies, and service to distant points even 
to Europe, South America, and the Orient 
—with the same and greater facility than 
those supplies and services can be trans- 
ported now by train between New York 
and the Coast. 

“The effect of the speed of air trans- 
portation on many of the retailers at 
home will be substantial. Some of them 
will no longer find it necessary to place 
an order for merchandise weeks or 
months in advance and blind to the actual 
need which they might be experiencing 
at the time for which they have been 
ordering. ... 

“There are those skeptics today, other- 
wise progressive, who are blind to the 
certain possibilities of air transportation 
and the service which it is going to ren- 
der to the nation and to the world. They 
do not realize the full force and power 
of the possibilities of air transportation 
in the post-war world. Far less are they 
aware of the new possibilities which will 
be opened up in the by tech- 
nological developments. . . . 

“We have in this country an extensive, 
well-developed air-transportation system, 
serving on the whole all the great metro- 
politan centers of the nation. Rich in op- 
erating experiences, confident, full of 
faith in the future, this system stands 
ready to expand itself and to take on 
fresh competitive enterprise in the ex- 
tension of air-transportation service to 
the nation and to the world. 

“Merchandising by air calls for new 
business habits in applying old principles 
of profit. Every factor of capital and 
operating cost of the producer must be re- 
examined in the light of how air trans- 
portation can reduce that cost. When 
all new resulting costs are weighed against 
all the old ones, I predict that a host of 
things will be shipped by air in order to 
get there first with the best at a profit.” 
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Essential Civilian Planes 


Included in 


The jurisdiction of the order now includes 
airlines, War Training Service, category 
“A” or military-directed Civil Air Patrol 
aircraft, and any other planes whose rat- 
ing as essential to the war effort has been 
by some government agency. 
may also include foreign operators and 
Reteede ee carrying on business 
outside of the U. S. 

The order will make it possible to list 
nega erp Me pe ggne 
tial civilian aircraft repaired and in op- 
SEaik aieuds sunpanente. inciting 

componen ui 
od controlled materials erated ts sessive 
eee en to receive 
the materials and pars seaside for them 
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reserves, but will facilitate operations for 
concerned. WPB 


hundred demands a month, but 
the amended order its activities 


designating ratings : 
If the operator requires delivery of any 


craft or aircraft facility, he will apply 


New WPB Order 


for it on Form DPB-1747 for approval by 
WPB. He will then place his delivery order 
accompanied by the following statement: 
“CMP allotment symbol CAR——(P-47); 
the undersigned certifies subject to the 
criminal penalties for misrepresentation 
contained in Section 35(A) of the United 
States Criminal Code, that the controlled 
materials covered by this order are to be 
used for a purpose permitted in Prefer- 
ence Rating Order P-47 and are within 
mn amounts approved by WPB under that 
order. 

When he has made his demand, WPB 
will approve it and assign him a prefer- 
ence rating on Form DPB-1747 for de- 
liveries of materials, parts or products 
(other than controlled materials). He may 
then use his rating to obtain supplies but 
must include on his order a statement 
similar to that for controlled materials. 

A person with whom a delivery order 
is placed, bearing a preference rating 
assigned by WPB, may extend the rating 
under the provisions of CMP regulations. 
That is, the supplier may use the rating 
to obtain from a manufacturer the neces- 
sary materials ordered by the operator. 

It is further provided that the supplies 
obtained under P-47 must be used for the 
purpose approved by WPB except where 
an equal amount of the same material 
or product, otherwise acquired, remains 
in inventory and is used for the approved 
purpose. The order does not authorize 
anyone to receive deliveries which would 
increase his inventory above “a practi- 
eable working minimum” or would sur- 
pass the limitations on inventory allowed 
such a person under CMP Regulation 2. 
Operators, however, may obtain materials 
from warehouses or distributors or at re- 
tail without preference ratings or allot- 
ments provided they remain within the 
limits of their authorized inventory. 

The form accompanying P-47 must be 
filled out by each operator stating his 
quarterly requirements for each of the 
following items: 

A. (1) Airframe, fabrieated parts, land- 
ing gears, wheels, brakes, shock struts, 
aircraft hardware; (2) power plants, new 
engines, fabricated parts, friction bearings, 
anti-friction bearings, generators includ- 
ing parts, ignition harness including parts, 
starters including parts, magnetos includ- 








H. E. WEIHMILLER, MANAGER 
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AIRCRAFT CONSULTING SERVICE 
618 SHOREHAM BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


PHONE: EXECUTIVE 7203 


. AN INDEPENDENT BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL SERVICE 

: CENTER FOR COMPANIES, ASSOCIATIONS AND 

PERSONS ENGAGED IN AIRCRAFT AND 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 
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Sec. Knox Still Opposed 
To Separate Air Force 


Secretary of the Navy Knox reiterated 
his opposition to a separate air force at a 
recent press conference in Washington. 
The question came up when a reporter 
asked the Secretary to comment on an 
editorial in the Washington Post advo- 
cating a coequal chief of staff for air “just 
as Gen. Eisenhower had coequal deputies 
for land, sea, and air in the attack on 
Sicily.” 

Knox replied: “You are reviving the old 
question of a separate air force, to which 
I am opposed. The recent appointment 
of Vice Admirai John S. McCain as Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air gives to 
the air component of the Navy dirett 
representation by an aeronautical officer 
on the highest governing military body in 
the Navy.” 





ing parts, earburetors including parts, air 
and oil filters, radiators including parts, 
spark plugs; (3) propellers: new wood 
propellers, new metal propellers, propel- 
ler parts; (4) instruments including parts: 
navigation and flight, engine and indicat- 
ing all other; (5) dry cell and storage 
batteries; (6) pump assembly equipment; 
(7) Parker type fittings; (8) rubber and 
rubber products: airplane tires, airplane 
tubes, all other airplane products; (9) 
all other airborne equipment not else- 
where specified; (10) perishable tools, me- 
chanics hand service (including tools for 
resale to employes); (11) all other non- 
airborne equipment. 

B. Steel, carbon and alloy; copper prod- 
ucts; copper base alloy products; al- 
uminum: rods and bars, excluding forg- 
ings and wire stock; rolled structural 
shapes; wire and cable, excluding rivet 
wire; rivets; castings (primary ingot); 
castings (secondary ingot); tubing-2S al- 
loy; Tubing-52S alloy; tubing—all other 
alloys; sheet, 2S, 3S and all other alloys; 
strip—2S, 3S and all other alloys; ex- 
truded shapes—soft alloys (2S, 3S, 53S, 
61S); extruded shapes—hard alloys (up to 
1 pound per foot); extruded shapes—hard 
alloys (1 pound to 3.99 pounds per foot); 
extruded shapes—hard alloys (4 pounds 
per foot and over); other aluminum prod- 
ucts. 

General instructions accompanying the 
form state “this procedure is necessary 
because of the increasing scarcity of raw 
materials and fabricated aircraft parts. 
By accumulating in advance civil aircraft 
requirements, provision may be made to 
see that essential flying may be supplied. 

The order will be administered by 
Eustis W. Ruddick of the Aircraft Prio- 
rities Branch, Aircraft Production Board. 


Another Glider Achievement 


Two. large tow-gliders, loaded- to ca- 
pacity, recently transported special main- 
tenance equipment from Sheppard Field, 
Tex., to Maxton Army Air Base at 
Laurinburg-Maxton, North Carolina under 
adverse weather conditions to achieve 
another step forward toward the solution 
of the AAF’s maintenance problems in 
combat theatres, the War Department re- 
ports. Cooperation between the AAF 


Training Command. Troop Carrier Com- 
mand, and the Air Service Command made 
the record flight possible. 














You will measure distance by your watch in the Ze ae Vie 


All else is secondary to the fight for life 
which this country is waging today. In 
that struggle, the airplane has changed 
our former concepts of fighting a war. 
How will it change our thinking in 
times of peace? 


Racer now the airplane is teaching 
us to think of distance in terms of 
hours and minutes instead of miles. 

In the Age of Flight, the United 
States will no longer be thought of as 
“nearly 3000 miles across.” It will be 
“11 hours wide”— or less. Chicago and 
New York will be three hours apart. 

No longer will your country appear 
to you as a pattern of states extending 


off into the far distance. Every section 
of it will be nearby your home. You 
will have 130 million close neighbors 
in the U. S. alone. 

Nearly all of the world’s population 
will be within 60 hours’ reach. Remote 
places will become familiar sights. You 
will make new acquaintances and de- 
velop new understanding of people in 
other parts of the earth. 

Today, United Mainliners, main- 
taining regularly scheduled passenger, 
mail and express flights for soldiers, 
sailors and civilians, are providing ser- 
vice four times faster than the fastest 
surface transportation. After Victory 
the airplane will be six times faster. 


And along with this remarkable speed 
it will offer flexibility, because it 
moves in a three-dimensional world 
and can fly anywhere. 

When the war is ended and Victory 
is won, all our years of flying experi 
ence will go into a new era of greatly 
expanded air travel for all . . . the 
coming Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory x 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 









of the private air- 
market can be accelerated by 


cooperation betwee 
and government, William A. M. Burden, 
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, Burden observed. 

e seen many unfortunate ex- 
amples of the results of too niggardly a 
policy toward commercial aviation,” he 
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Development of Small Plane 
Market Discussed by Burden 


asserted. “The British government felt 
for many years that its airlines should 
‘flv by themselves.’ The result of this 
ultra-economical approach was unneces- 
sary delay in the technical advances which 
are necessary for real progress toward 
self-support, and England is suffering the 
consequences today.” 

Burden said he is convinced that if 
the aviation industry develops craft which 
meet the three standards met by the 
automobile—usefulness, economy, safety— 
“it can multiply its present war total of 
25,000 many times over.” 

“If we examine the planes offered for 
private use before the war, we must 
admit that they fell short of the ideal,” 
he said. “Their usefulness was limited 
bya multitude of factors, which bold 
thinking by the industry can go far to 
eliminate. 

“The pre-war light planes which sold 
for $2,000 or less seated only two per- 
sons. The automobile industry reflects 
the American demand for a family vehicle 
which seats at least four. They cruised 
at only 80 to 100 miles per hour, which, 
when you consider the time spent in 
traveling to and from the airport, offered 
little saving over ground transportation. 
To be really useful, the private airplane 
of the future must offer a much shorter 
door-to-door time than is possible by sur- 
face transport. This can be effected by 
increasing the cruising speed, or by en- 
abling the airplane to land closer to the 
destination through expanding our net- 
work of airports. The helicopter has the 








New Tank-Type Landing Gear Developed 








Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has developed this new type landing gear in cooperation with 


Laboratory and the 


aft 

safely in rough, soft, and sandy ground, ap 

tanks. Planes now may be lend 
up to 120 miles per hour. 


It enables bombers and 
ing the principle of wide 
in rough terrain at speeds 
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Air Travel Priorities 
Overseas Being Studied 
A widespread study of air travel pri- 


orities at overseas ports is being carried 
on by the AAF’s Air Transport Command 


it was revealed last week. First evidence © 


appeared when Gov. Rex Tugwell of 
Puerto. Rico informed Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes that a representative of 
ATC had been assigned to Puerto Rico to 
study the plane travel situation. 

Ickes’ announcement of the report added 
that it was expected the War Department | 
would assign an officer with special train- 
ing in travel priorities to duty in Puerts 
Rico in order to expedite the granting of 
plane space. The plan, he stated, has 
been necessitated by the great demand for 7 
priorities on planes flying between Puerto 
Rico and the. mainland. 

Official Army spokesmen, however, in- 
formed American Aviation that the Puerts 
Rican situation is no different from many 
others in the Caribbean and abroad, and 
that ATC is investigating all bottleneck 
airports. The same problem of more de 
mand than room exists in those places 
they point out, as exists within the U. § 
with the additional pressure that air trans- 
port is the only means of travel in many 
cases. 





most intriguing possibilities in the latter 
direction for it needs no airports in the | 
conventional sense.” 

Burden pointed out that the develop- 
ment of satisfactory aircraft will not by 
itself assure a rapid and sound devel 
ment of private flying. The sirplane, 
winning public acceptance, must push the 
development of ground and other facilities 
in the way that the automobile pushed the 
development of highways, he said. 

“It would be unsound to create thé 
facilities first, hoping that aircraft produc- 
tion and sales would be automatically 
stimulated thereby,” he declared. 


U. S. Pilot Dives 780 MPH 


Lt. Col. Cass S. Hough, of Plymouth, 
Mich., technical director of the 8th 
Fighter Command of the Army Ai 
Forces in Europe, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for having 
achieved a speed of more than 780 mph 
in diving a P-38 Lightning plane 25,000 & 
feet, it was revealed last fortnight. Col. 
Hough’s citation said the P-38 flight, and 
another, made in a P-47 Thunderbolt, 
“furnished invaluable technical data 
covering the entire range of dive phen- 
omena, and- contributed to the opera- 
tional data of P-38 and P-47 airplanes, 
thus increasing the combat usefulness of 
these fighters.” 


Army, Navy Combine Audits 


Aircraft manufacturers operating under 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts with both 
the Army and Navy will deal with only 
one service under a new policy to avoid 
duplication of auditing functions. To 
eliminate overlapping audit functions, the 
agency having the predominant interest in 
any contractor's work will function for 
both, the Army and Navy have announced. 
They expect the new program both to save 
the war contractor delay and trouble 
caused by dealing with two separate audit 
staffs and to save the Government the 
expense of duplication. 











Down they go! Straight down. Peeling off one after another; fingers 
eager to blast another symbol of hate to the bottom of the sea. With 
never a thought for themselves, these brave sons of ours pray only 
that their aim be true... that the performance of each plane part be 
faultless. Here is where the precision of the men who make our planes, 


and the men who fly them, become a combination that can't be beat! 


In Aircraft Hydraulics, Fuel Pumps, ee 


Air Pumps, Related Accessories... 


* 
PERFORMANCE POINTS TO CSCO FIRST 


DIVISION BORG-WARNER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Tomorrow another Jap flag will appear on 
the side of this fighter—o symbol of the 
marksmanship of American Aces who cre 
relentlessly and systematically clearing 
the skies of every zero that dares to come 
within range of their deadly leaden sting. 


AIRCHOX COMPANY, Division of 
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avianio™ 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AERONAUTICAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


And on every front American-made equip- 
ment is showing its superiority over the 
labels “Made in Japan” and “Made in 
Germany.” in this conflict of men and 
machines, the combination of American 
ingenuity and courage cannot be whipped. 


General Offices, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





ane’s Aircraft’ Doubts 


Planes Can Win War Alone 


4 XIS WAR EFFORTS cannot be main- 
tained in the face of an air assault 
hich should be within the power of the 
lies to launch, declares James M. 

ght, former assistant secretary to 

the British Air Ministry, in the foreward 

Jane’s “All the World's Aircraft,” just 

ublished. Spaight doubts, however, 

hether air action alone can bring - 
any down. 

“The war will not be won solely by 

bombing of Germany's industries 
nd communications, but without such 
‘bombing it probably could not be won at 
fall,” he writes. “The air arm is, in 
an indispensable partner in a great 
Momt adventure, and may prove to be 
leading partner.” 
' In a review of all the aspects of the 
‘gerial war being waged throughout the 
world, Spaight concludes that the tide 
in the air warfare turned in favor of the 
‘Allies in 1942 and that the Axis aggres- 
gors now face inevitable defeat, It is a 
mathematical certainty, he writes, that 
the Axis will be confronted before 1943 
ends with strength in the air enormously 
/ greater than it can muster, “provided the 
United Nations can assemble air flotillas 
in proper operational areas.”” 
“The Axis can be disarmed from the 


air while the Allies cannot because the 
most important war production centers 
are in the United States, beyond the range 
of any possible German attack,” he ob- 
serves. 

The new Jane’s book shows how the 
emphasis for the past year has been on 
great increases in the production of 
proved types of warplanes, rather than 
on the introduction of new types. 

Reporting that British production is 
still on the upgrade to a remarkable de- 
gree, it says: “Russian production has been 
reasonably estimated at something ap- 

proaching 2,000 machines a month. There 
are new and important plants in the Urals 
and in Siberia, but the main Russian out- 
put is still that of two big factories near 

w. 

Among the few new types Jane’s adds 
to the list of military aircraft are Britain's 
Mosquito bomber, Typhoon fighter and 
Hurricane tank buster, all of which have 
been proved in combat. The main new 
arrival in the German section is the 
Merseberg ME-323 powered glider, which 
the book said has to be towed off the 
ground when fully loaded with 130 armed 
men or their equivalent, although it can 
maintain flight when once it is in the air. 





Royal Canadian Air Force 
Fears It Will Break Down 
Due to Manpower Shortage 


Demands for a high priority for appli- 
tants to the Royal Canadian Air Force 
> are being voiced by Canadian newspapers. 
' RCAF officials predict their training pro- 
' gram will break down and become cur- 
' tailed unless some method is devised for 
i providing a flow of aviation cadets. 

“A system of priorities must be set up 
which will assure the RCAF of sufficient 
Manpower to maintain its commitments,” 
these officials state. 

They believe the initial training schools 
will have to be greatly reduced by the 
end of 1943, with advanced schools taper- 
ing off in proportion, unless immediate 
Steps are taken to improve the situation. 

“The importance of airpower has been 
recognized by the other United Nations 
to the point where in the United Kingdom, 
Australia and the United States the Air 
Force has priority over all branches of the 
armed services and industry, and enlisted 
men are allowed to transfer freely if they 
express a desire for air crew training,’ 
the RCAF declaration says. “These coun- 
tries have long recognized that air power 
is of prime importance. that air crews 
must be composed of the very best men 
whose motives are unquestionable and 
that, regardless of their training, such 
men should be released to the Air Force 
on their request.” 


Ocean Flying ‘Routine’ 

Proof that Allied land-based bombers 
can now attack enemy submarines all 
the way across the Atlantic was offered 
by the British Air Ministry recently in 
a laconic announcement that an RCAF 
‘Liberator had crossed the ocean in the 
course of a routine operational patrol. 
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On Inspection Tour 











Col. 
officer, 


William H. Tunner (left), commanding 
ferrying division, ATC; Nancy Hark- 
ness Love, director of WAFS and recently 
appointed to headquarters staff; Col. Ralph 
E. Spake, commanding officer, 6th Ferrying 
Group, Long Beach, Cal., during press con- 
ference at Long Beach, coincident with Col. 
Tunner's tour of inspection. 





Army Seeks Cause 
of Glider Accident 


The Army is seeking to determine the 
cause of the glider crash at Lambert-St. 
Louis Airport, St. Louis, on Aug 1, which 
took the lives of 10 passengers and crew 
members. 

Among those killed were Mayor William 
D. Becker of St. Louis; Maj. William B. 
Robertson, director and chairman of the 
board of Robertson Aircraft Corp., which 
manufactured gliders of that type for the 
Army; Harold A. Kreuger, vice president 
and general manager of the company, and 


WTS Gets Permission 
To Insure Planes in 
Use at Its Schools 


A War Training Service request for per- 
mission to buy commercial insurance on 
government-owned planes used in WTS 
schools has been granted by the U. 8S. 
Comptroller General. An exception to 
established government policy was made 
in this case for reasons of “economy and 
necessity.” 

The government has always acted as a 
self-insurer believing its resources were 
vast enough to permit the assumption of 
all risks. The decision to take exception 
to the policy was granted on the basis 
of testimony by R. McLean Stewart, ex- 
ecutive director of training, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and a letter from 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones. Jones 
formally requested that CAA be author- 
ized to expend appropriated funds for the 
procurement of hull insurance on certain 
aircraft used in the WTS program. He 
pointed out that, in problems of aircraft 
damaged during operations, major diffi- 
culties had been encountered in fixing 
the liabilities of WTS contractors for the 
damage, in appraising the damage, and in 
arranging and supervising immediate re- 
pairs and disposal of salvage. 

Private insurance companies, Jones 
noted, have expert appraisers and adjusters 
in the localities of the schools, while CAA 
does not now have and cannot recruit 
experienced men to handle the work at 
this time. He added that sufficient money 
to cover the losses is budgeted as part of 
the estimated hourly cost of training Army 
and Navy pilots and that costs of insur- 
ance would not exceed this budgeted 
amount. 

The Comptroller General's decision was 
delivered in a letter to Jones, which said 
in part: “This office consistently has held 
that appropriate moneys are not available 
for payment of insurance premiums gen- 
erally on government-owned property in 
the absence of specific statutory authority 
therefor. However, the government's 
practice of self-insurance is one of policy 
and not of positive law. The very econ- 
omy sought to be attained under the gen- 
eral rule would be defeated if the pur- 
chase of such insurance were not per- 
mitted in an otherwise appropriate case, 
when sound business practice can be 
effected or services or benefits not other- 
wise available can be obtained thereby.” 

“Under the circumstances,” the deci- 
sion concluded, “and in view of the ad- 
ministrative determination as to the econ- 
omy and necessity of purchasing hull in- 
surance—including incidental services—in 
the present case, this office will interpose 
no objection to use of otherwise avail- 
able CAA funds to defray the cost 
thereof.” 

Still waiting for decision by the Comp- 
troller General is another WTS request 
that CAA be allowed to buy from the 
Defense Plant Corp. all planes used in its 
schools and owned by the government. 





Thomas N. Dysart, president of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

The Army immediately ordered the 
grounding of approximately 100 wooden 
gliders of the same type until completion 
of the investigation. 




















ARCO Publishes New Organization Chart 
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to avoid conflict and duplication and de- 


velops for standardization be- 
tween industry and the military. Dr. 
A. E. Lombard, Jr., chief of Manpower, 


collaborates with the and the 
forces to amy and 
through it WMC and Selective Service, 

th the manpower nig PS and 


en- 
—_ which, after coordination with the 
oint Committee and approval 


by the Aircraft Production Board, be- 
come directives to the established gov- 
ernment production agencies in the de- 
termination of materials, manpower and 
facilities also deter for the Air Pro- 
gram. It determines for planning 
purposes the airframe production capac- 
ity and serves as the Office of the Re- 
corder of the Production Sub- 
committee (headed Wright) of ge 
ASU, administe by Col. E 
Powers, at Dayton, O., in camiieaeba 
with BuAer and using the services of the 
Resources Control Section of the Ma- 
teriel Command, AAF, “determines the 
requirements and allocates materials, 
tools and equipment for the air oe. 
It determines the availability of indus- 
earn ae sou capacity and —- 
me ny expansions in keep- 
pmo en of the aircraft 
production p ; processes aircraft 
industry CMP forms by authority dele- 
gated to it by ARCO as Claimant Agency 
and a Division; receives mainte- 
repair and operating appeals 
(MRO) direct from the aircraft indus- 
try for the purpose of screening and 
recommending action by WPB in the 
final processing; and serves as the sole 
Government Agency authorized to con- 
tact the aircraft industry in the execu- 
tion of the delegated functions.” 


All Alaskan Flights 


Are Dangerous—Ickes 


Every civilian plane in Alaska should 
be required to carry emergency equip- 
ment similar to that of Army aircraft if 
that territory is to assume a vital role 
in postwar aviation, Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes believes. To support his 
contention, Ickes has transmitted to CAA 
Administrator Stanton the report of how 
four victims of a plane crash survived a 
month in the rigorous Alaskan winter. 

“The faith of the Department of the 
Interior in the importance of the airplane 
to Alaska’s future caused me to take 
especial interest in’ the report,” Ickes 
said. “Air travel and air transport, I be- 
lieve, will play a major role in the future 
development of Alaska. This vast terri- 
tory, rich in. resources, lies ready for the 
postwar era.’ 

Specifically he suggested the equip- 
ping of all planes in Alaska with a two- 
way portable radio set, flares, and emer- 
gency rations, including dehydrated vege- 
tables. He pointed out that the report 
should revolutionize ideas of survival in 
the north since most experts have agreed 
that the longest life expectancy in the 
Northern winter is about eight days. 


Motors Swapped At Sea 


A four-motored Naval Air Transport 
Service plane recently was forced down 
in the mid-Pacific and 42 hours later, 
after a propeller motor had been ye 
and other repairs made, proceeded under 
its own power to its original destination, 
the Navy announces. The plane was being 
operated for NATS by Pan American Air- 
ways, under command of Capt. John H. 
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WPB Management 
Division Created to 


Increase Production | 


The necessity for increasing production 
in industries manufacturing aircraft, ships, 
and munitions has led to new adjustments 
within the War Production Board. Latest 
of these is the establishment of a Man- 
agement Consultant Division to advise the 
executive vice on management 
practices to promote effectiveness in war 
production. 

Comparable in many ways to the Labor 
Production Office, the new division will 
collaborate closely in finding ways to in- 
crease production through better indus- 
trial relations and improved management 
practices. Heading the new division is 
John W. Nickerson, formerly general su- 
perintendent of Cheney Brothers and 
member of the Textile Work Assignment 
Board, and the Wage and Hour Admin- 
istration. 

He will have among his special assist- 
ants John Heilman, of ALCOA; William 
Spencer of the Sealed Power Co.; and 
W. R. Donnell of Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Co. In addition to a small full-time staff, 
Nickerson will have the aid of experts 
serving as consultants without compen- 
sation. Harry E. Kay, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations for Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Philadelphia, will serve in this capacity. 

The new division will “concentrate on 
bottlenecks,” spokesmen told American 
Aviation. It will send members into plants 
to study their specific problems in response 
to requests from WPB’s Industry Divi- 
sions, from management and from labor 
unions. Spokesmen illustrate its operation 
by an incident which occurred recently 
when the Division was still being or- 
ganized. Investigation of an aircraft parts 
plant, which had been behind schedule for 
a year, revealed that a poor industrial 
relations policy was the primary cause 
for a slump in production. Working in 
the plant, Division representatives brought 
production up to schedule where it has 
since remained. 

Specifically the functions of the Man- 
agement Consultant Division are to assist 
the Labor Production Office in the settle- 
ment of potential labor disputes by co- 
operating with it and with management. 
It will study and recommend means of in- 
creasing plant production through im- 
proved management practices in dealing 
with labor by wage incentive plans, pro- 
duction standards, etc. It also will con- 
duct engineering investigations of wage 
incentive plans which have been sub- 
mitted to the War Labor Board, advising 
it as to the probable effect of the proposed 
plan on production, costs and wages. Fur- 
ther responsibilities are establishment of 
joint labor-management committees in 
essential industries and obtaining industry 
cooperation through consultation with 
leading representatives of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 





Hamilton. With only two engines func- 
tioning, it was forced down in the open 
sea several hundred miles from Pearl 
Harbor. It rode 20-foot swells for 42 
hours and all but two of the 19 aboard 
became violently seasick. The first officer 
had to swap the motors because the 
engineering officers were too ill to do the 
work, the Navy report said. 
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0.4 on the Hit Parade 
































Dedicated to the Flight Crews and Ground 


Personnel of the United Nations 


lee “Hit Parade of the Centuries” is on the 
march down the skyroad of retribution that 
stems from this nation’s aircraft production 
lines. With the mounting fury of our offensive, 
each bomb that hits its Axis mark is one more 
note in the dirge to be finally titled, ““Uncondi- 
tional Surrender.” 

Leading the nation in quantity, quality and 
types of warplanes produced are more than 
150,000 loyal men and women of Douglas. In six 
mammoth plants, strategically located from the 
Great Lakes to the Pacific Coast, their crafts- 
manship and devotion to duty back up the skill 
and daring of the men who fly Douglas-built 
airplanes on every front. 


United Nations fighters and Douglas workers 
make up a Victory Chorus in whose score are 
heard the roar of dive bombers and attack 
bombers ; the thunder of great four-engine long 
range precision bombers; the drone of cargo 
and transport aircraft that are day and night 
“carrying the Ax to the Axis.” 


No pretty tune for our enemies, but an inspi- 
ration of hope and assurance of liberation for 
the world! 


DOUGLAS 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. * EL SEGUNDO, CALIF. 
CHICAGO * TULSA, OKLA. * OKLAHOMA CITY 


MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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SANTA MONICA 


y 
Here at Douglas headquarters} 
tens of thousands of diligen 

men and women are working) 
around the clock turning ou 
record numbers of A-20 “Havoc’y 
Attack Bombers and C-54 “Sky | 
master” Combat Transports 


EL SEGUNDO 


The men and women of Douglas 
at El Segundo are proud Army- 
Navy “E” Award winners for 
outstanding production of SBD 
and A-24 “Dauntless” Dive 
Bombers—the planes that have 
borne the brunt of the fight in 
the Pacific. 


LONG BEACH 


Here in one of the world’s larg- 
est, most modern aircraft plants, 
production lines are humming, 
turning out famed C-47 “Sky- 
trains,’ C-53 “Skytroopers”’ 
and B-17 “Fortresses.” 


TULSA 


Douglas is the only manufac- 
turer of both types of American 
four-engine bombers. At Tulsa 
the production of B-24 “Liber- 
ator” Bombers is swelling as a 
rising tide. Tulsa is also con- 
tributing its full share of deadly 
A-24“Dauntless” Dive Bombers. 






































OKLAHOMA CITY 


Douglas leads the nation in 
building vitally needed cargo 
and troop transport airplanes. 
The Oklahoma Plant is devoted 
to the exclusive production of 
C-47 “Skytrains” and C-53 
“Skytroopers.” 


CHICAGO 


Located at the future “cross- 
roads of the world.” Douglas 
at Chicago will soon be turning 
out huge four-engine C-54 
“Skymaster” Combat Trans- 
ports at a yearly rate exceeding 
all transports in world airline 
use before Pearl Harbor. 































Fleischmann 


Charles Neilson, formerly traffic expert 
for Lockheed Aircraft and for some time 
in the Army on a civilian status, has 





Blanche Noyes of the CAA, who played 
a@ part in airmarking before the 
and otherwise long active in civil 
aviation, and ist Lieut. Asa Rountree, 
AAF, 

bama, 


former director of aviation for Ala- 

were secretly married in Florida 
last March and only recently made the 
announcement. 


Another CAA personality, 





























Down- 


A German World War I veteran, 
Martin Fleischmann, is credited by Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., with 
developing a special steel vital to its 
turbo-chargers which enable our bombers 
and fighters to fly beyond German anti- 
aircraft fire. 

Sperry Corp. President Thomas A. Mor- 
gan now carries a Doctor of Science de- 
gree, bestowed by Duke University. 
Capt. Edward Orrick McDonnell, USNR, 
is the new chief of staff of the Naval Air 
Training Center at Corpus Christi, Tex. 
During World War I he was on the staff 
of the commander-in-chief of American 
aviation in Europe. 

Rear Admiral Charles E. Rosendahl, 
chief of Naval airship training, has re- 
ceived the Navy cross for extraordinary 
heroism as commanding officer of the 
USS Minneapolis during the 
Island engagement with the Japs. 
Adrian A. Paradis of American Air- 
lines has been named treasurer of the 
New York Chapter of the Special Libra- 
ries Association. 

Harold G. Fitzpatrick, who has been 
associated with the Chase National Bank 
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First Lancaster Built In 


Canada Ferried to Europe 


The first Lancaster bomber to come 
off the production line in Canada was 
christened Aug. 6 at Ottawa and flown 
directly into the combat zone in Europe, 
it was announced by the Canadian War- 
time Information Board. 

The Lancaster, most recent of nine 
major types of fighting planes being 
manufactured in Canada, carries eight tons 
of bombs and is credited with being the 
largest and fastest four-engine bomber 
in the world. 

It was christened by Mrs. C. G. Power, 
wife of Canada’s Air Minister, in the pres- 
ence of Munitions Minister Howe, Air 
Marshal L. S. Breadner, Chief of Air Staff, 
and Ralph P. Bell, Director of Aircraft 
Production in the Munitions Department. 

Lancaster bombers are being made in 
Canada by Victory Aircraft Limited, a 
wholly owned Canadian Government 
plant. The first machine was off the pro- 
duction liné 16 months after blueprints 
were received from England. 


Cargo Plane Discussions 
To Feature SAE Meeting 


Two prominent aviation men will ad- 
dress a West Coast transportation and 
maintenance meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers scheduled at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Aug. 19 and 
20 


J. B. Kendrick, chief aerodynamics and 
flight engineer, Vega Aircraft Corp., will 
speak on “Air Cargo Planes, Engineering 
Viewpoint.” Thomas Wolfe, vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, Western Air 
Lines, Los Angeles, will speak on “Air 
Cargo Pianes, Operator's Viewpoint.” 
Both are on the Aug. 20 program. 

Frank W. Kavanagh, Standard Oil Co. 
of California, Richmond, will speak on 
“Projected Developments in Fuels and 
Lubricants.” 





for 17 years, is the new comptroller of 
Jordanoff Aviation Corp., New York. 

Northwest Airlines reports that its 19- 
year-old modification project instructor 
at St. Paul, Miss Wendella Lindquist, is 
the first woman in the entire Northwest 
to hold an official aircraft engine instruc- 
tor’s license. 

Another airline girl, Patricia: Hartnett, 
former PCA hostess, is reported to be 
winning fame among the armed forces as 
a Red Cross staff ussistant in London. 

And among the women, honors also go 
to Mrs. Janet Sebastian, 27, of the Nash- 
ville division of Consolidated Vultee who 
for 19 months has been one of the few 
women in American industry to head an 
Employe Suggestion System. 

Continental Airlines’ youngest pilot, 
Richard K. James, chief flight instructor, 
and Miss Frances Bradbury of Albuquer- 
que, N. M., Continental hostess, recently 
were married. 

In the field of overhaul and mainten- 
ance of training aircraft, appointment of 
Robert R. Ranslem as assistant chief 
technical engineer of Aircraft Industries 
Co., Glendale, Cal., recently was an- 
nounced. 











Judge McCarthy 


(Continued from page 20) 


ing from the war will want jobs on air- 
lines, not railroads. 
And as evidence that the 


stand by and see their jobs disappear.” 
Asked about the D. & R. G. application 
for a route from Denver to Los Angeles, 


when the railroad has never operated to 


Los Angeles, the judge said this was 4 


logical territory for his company since 
his company fed business into railroads 
going to the eoast. When he was asked if} 
this particular application might not be 
a “lever”. to force action on the other 


parts of the application, he smiled with 


the knowing smile of a judge tickled over 


a smart legal play. 

Asked if he is seeking a deal with an 
existing air carrier for joint operations, he 
said there are no negotiations at present, 
but indicated he might welcome some such 
joint tie-up, especially for Denver-Los 
Angeles. 

Perhaps the most revealing slant on 
Judge McCarthy's application was his 
reference to the post-war railroad prob- 
lem. How can the United States let the 
railroads go out of business and not have 
anything to replace the rails, he asked. 
Since the judge admitted he had not 
looked very far into the cost of operating 
airplanes, it may well be a reasonable 
conclusion that the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company has filed 
applications for airline routes not so much 
out of any actual desire to fly airplanes 
as to focus attention of Washington on 
the problems of the railroads. In other 
words, perhaps the applications for air- 
lines are just another way of asking the 
government, “What’s to become of us 
and how are you going to pull us out of 
the hole?” 


It may be that the judge hopes his, and 
other railroad applications, will bring the 
plight of the rails to the front. Despite 
the tremendous profits being made by the 
rails today, most of them foresee ruin- 
ous expenditures for equipment when 
the war is over. It is clear also that there 
will be concerted movements toward an 
integrated transportation system by which 
the rails will hope to hold on to the coat- 
tails of the air and highway carriers. 
Whatever is really back of the applica- 
tions, Judge McCarthy is a formidable 
pleader for his case. 

Admitting he knew very little, if any- 
thing, about airplane operating costs, he 
failed to answer also how his thou- 
sands of railroad personnel could be 
absorbed into an airline operation. The 
two have never yet mixed successfully. 
He also failed to show how the addition 
of airplanes to his company’s bus and rail 
routes would eliminate monopoly, for the 
truth is that the combination of ‘all types 
of carriers under one-company operation 
would provide a near-tight monopoly 
of transportation in a large area of Col- 
orado. And there is always a question, 
a very real question, of a railroad ob- 
taining an airline certificate merely to 
protect its surface investments, thus 
styming any effective competition in the 
public interest. 
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judge is 
politically smart he threw out a question 
about the railroad unions. “They wont 
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ith a background of over a half 
century of experience engineering 
unusual machines and equipment— 
solving special problems in many 


services to the Aviation Industry. 
Whiting Collateral Engineering Service 
collaborates with the aircraft designer 
and operator on the related problems 

of loading, handling, and main- 


fields — Whiting Engineers are , 
able to render a broad range of \" tenance as they arise. 


‘ 


EORPORATION 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Il. 
Western Office: 6381 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D. C. 
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SUBMARINE BELOW--- 
FLASHES THE CIVIL AIR PATROL PLANE 


The indistinct shadow beneath the water means little to the untrained eye—but, the C. A.P. Pilot and his 


Observer instantly recognize the outline of a lurking enemy submarine preparing for destruction and 
death. The Pilot's depth charge is soon on its way—the location radioed to the Army, Navy and Coast 
Guard. The destruction of the raider is imminent 

er commercial and pleasure fliers who volunteered their services and their airplanes, the men of the 


For, 
Civil Air Patrol have been risking their lives daily since Pearl Harbor in tne grim, relentless search for Axis 


submarines off our shores. Many ships have been saved from torpedoing—many already-shipwrecked 
seamen rescued—thanks to their ceaseless patrol. To them belongs no.small share of the credit for driving 
the enemy undersea raiders away from our coasts 

We salute them for the courage, ability and self-sacrifice with which thefy do their job—and we are proud 


that many of the planes in which they perform this service to the Nation are Jacobs-powered. 


BAINGO); cre 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U. Sea 
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subsidiary, Rio 


) engaged in air 


Probably forecasting a general scramble 

intrastate airline certificates from 

state public utility bodies, several ap- 

tions are on file before the Colorado 

lic Utilities Commission and at least 

two have been heard by that organiza- 
tion. 

The full extent to which the Civil 
Areonautics Act of 1938 operates to reg- 
ulate intrastate airlines has not been 
clarified for the reason that no test case 
has yet arisen for a clear-cut decision, 
but most states claim sovereignty over 
their own airspace. The fact that the 
Federal government has control of the 
federal airways, and that air mail is a 
Federal dispensation, restricts the oppor- 
tunity Fn purely intrastate operators, 
while the pending Lea bill (H.R. 1012) 
_ would effectively provide Federal regula- 
\ tion for all common air carriers regard- 
ins of their intrastate character. 

Early in July the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission, of which Henry S. 
Sherman is chairman, heard a request of 
'S. N. Drum, a trucker, of Durango, for 
‘a plane route from Denver to Durango 
and also to Grand Junction and inter- 
mediate points all within the state. Pro- 
tests were entered by Continental Air 
Lines, the Rio Grande Railroad and its 
Grande Motorways 
(which has filed applications for routes) ; 
W. Leo Schuth of Colorado Springs, and 
the Ray Wilson Flying Service of Denver. 

Drum Proposes to fly passengers, mail 
and cargo in several Model 71 Fairchilds, 

ered with 450 hp. engines. He has 
Wiibeen a private flyér but not heretofore 
rtation. His esti- 
"mates of operating cost of 17.3c per mile, 


» and total possible revenue of 39.3c per 
» mile, have been challenged by the inter- 


yenors, especially Continental Air Lines 
which argued that his proposed equip- 


ment did not meet CAA regulations. 





2 Brazilian Airlines 
to Ask Miami Routes 


Look for two Brazilian airlines to fi'e 
hortly for certificates to fly to Miami. 
Dne is Panair do Brasil, the Pan Ameri- 
n Airways’ national subsidiary, and the 
her is Aerovias do Brasil, a company 


r tly formed in Brazil by Lowell 
(Werex, owner of TACA and British West 
andian Airways. 
moth lines sl gone through” the pro- 
dures of being okeyed by the State 
: epartment, but this doesn’t mean both 
get permits. Neither has formally 
led with the CAB as yet but this can 
expected shortly. Both companies 
blass: as Brazilian corporations. A 
Sp pleader for Aerovias is A. A. 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State. 
Mhere is some speculation as to why 
Cc iro, a strictly Brazilian airline 
ided by U. S. equipment and personne!, 
sn't asked to fly to the United States. 
The State Department is now the real 
oss of foreign air transportation, the 
B merely acting as an agent, although 
B can exert influence one way or an- 
her if it wishes. 
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——— TRANSPORT 


Brolorado Intrastate Applications 
| May Raise Jurisdictional Issue 


The other objectors urged a general 
hearing on all intrastate applications for 
passenger and freight rates. Some years 
ago the Ray Wilson Flying Service was 
granted an intrastate certificate but this 
has never been launched pending action 
by the CAB in Washington where an 
application has been on file for a long 
time. Ray Wilson desired air mail be- 
fore starting service. 

Meanwhile late in July three men from 
Grand Junction, Col, applied to the 
Colorado commission for a certificate for 
an airline from Grand Junction to Albu- 
querque, N. M., and to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Craig, Col., this being an inter- 
state operation. The applicants are Mar- 
vin Jackson, J. Perry Jackson, and Ed- 
ward E. Dretela, manager of Grand Junc- 
tion Municipal Airport. 


Ferry Pilots’ Airline 
Files SEC Statement 


Trans-Ocean Air Lines, formed by a 
group of ferry pilots employed mostly by 
the British Air Transport Command, has 
filed a registration statement with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission cov- 
ering its original issue of capital stock. 

Formation of the company was re- 
ported exclusively by American Aviation 
for April 15, which revealed that the com- 
pany proposed to have 100 complete flight 
crews ready for trans-ocean flying im- 
mediately after the war. 

Headed by Capt. Thomas G. Smith, of 
Atlanta, Ga., -~Ocean will “engage 
in some phase or phases of overseas com- 
mercial air transportation,” according to 
the prospectus. 

The registration covered 300,000 shares 
of no-par value Class A voting stock of 
the company, which will be offered to 
personnel of the Command. Captains and 
co-pilots cannot buy more than 1,000 
shares each, while crew members and 
other officials are limited to 300. Stock 
will sell for $1 a share in the U. S. and 
$1.10 in Canada. 

Approximately 250,000 shares will be 
required to provide for pilots and crew 
members, the remaining 50,000 shares to 
be held in the company’s treasury. 


Burpee Elected 


George W. Burpee, until recently execu- 
tive vice president of American Export Air 
Lines, of which he is still a director, was 
elected president of the General Aniline 
and Film Corp., last fortnight. William 
H. Coverdale, with whom he is a partner 
in the engineering firm of Coverdale & 
Colpitts, was elected a director of Gen- 
eral Aniline on July 13. Coverdale is 
president of American Export. 


PCA To Open Chicago Office 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines will open 
a sales office on the street floor of the large 
Field Building in Chicago about Sept. 1. 





CAB Calendar 


AUG. 16—Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines, pre-hearing conference on 
applications for mail on Baltimore- 
Pittsburgh route, and for addition 
of Baltimore as an intermediate 
point on route 14. 

AUG. 23—TWA, pre-hearing con- 
ference on application for a stop 
at Columbia, Mo., on route 2. 

SEPT. 8—United, American, 
TWA, TWA-New England, Colo- 
nial, Seaboard, Northeast, Eastern, 
hearing on New York-Boston ap- 
plications. (Tentative date). 

SEPT. 15—Pan American-Grace 
Airways, hearing on application for 
U. 8. terminal. 

SEPT. 28—Feeder-pickup investi- 
gation. (Tentative date). 











Visits Canada: Kari H. Larsson, chief 

engineer of A. B. Aero Transport, the Swedish 

Government airline, is on a visit to Canada and 

has been exchanging ideas with Trans-Canada 

Air Lines executives. He is shown (right) in 

Winnipeg with O. ad Larson, TCA vice presi- 
ent. 





John Groves Joins 
Air Transport Assn. 


John Groves, manager of Washington 
National Airport, will join the Air Trans- 
port Association in the near future as 
manager of the operations division. 

His successor at the airport had not been 
named as this issue went to press, but 
Charles I Stanton, CAA Administrator, 
said that an early announcement was ex- 
pected. 

Groves, who will be stationed at ATA 
headquarters in Washington, will be secre- 
tary of several committees, including op- 
erations, purchasing, chief pilots, and 
meteorological. 
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CAB Receives 19 More Route Applications 


a.” the 14 days between July 27 
and Aug. 10, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board received 19 applications 
for new airline routes or stops on 


sar gutagana totaling almost 37,- 
000 
A 


to July 27, 80 
Serie had asked for 350,777 route 
The new applications last fort- 

ne wi the total to almost 390,000 

not og ea those on which esti- 


tions received in the 
nine were for service 
autogiros, or similar 


The 19 applicants and a brief descrip- 
tion of their routes follow: 
Airear Service Co. 
Aircar plans helicopter shuttle serv- 


ice between the airports and 
areas of Pittsburgh, 


Y¥ Columbus, To- 
ledo, Cincinnati, t, oe % St 
Louis, New York and Philadel 
also asks routes between Pittsburgh a 
Erie, we ace ‘agell and Uniontown, Pa., 
and Pittsburgh and Ligonier, Pa. 

All States Freight 


and New York 
American Airlines 
Routes between Syracuse and Montreal 


and Daven- 


presi 
dent, “The community of political and 
economic interest between the capitols 
of Canada and the United States is self- 


. Coastal Tank Lines 


Complete story on the Coastal Tank 
Lines’ application is found on page 44. 


Delta Air Lines 

m plan was revealed 

AB pa last fortnight when the pT! 
application for approximately 3,500 


new route miles. The company’s plan 


to New York City; (4) extend 24 from 
Savannah to Miami, (5) extend 24 from 

ia to Washington; (6) extend route 
54 (Atlanta-Cincinnati) to make Louis- 


ville an alternate (7) extend 54 

Knoxville to J ville, and (8) 

a new route from Cincinnati to Norfolk. 
Engel Air-Feeder Lines 

Company seeks e-motor, bi-motor 

and helicopter routes (1) San Diego 
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to Los Angeles, (2) San Diego-San Ber- 
nardino, (3) circular route from San 
Diego. 

Frisco Transportation Co. 

Helicopter, gliders and other aircraft 
would be used by this company on the 
following routes: (1) St. Louis-Ft. 
Worth, (2) Springfield, Mo.-Ft. Worth, 
(3)  Springfield-Wichita, (4) Kansas 
City-Springfield, (5) Kansas City-Birm- 
ingham, (6) Tupelo-Pensacola, (7) St. 
Louis-Memphis, (8) Wichita-Ft. Worth, 
(9) Tulsa-Ft. Worth, (10) a circular 
route from Tulsa. The company, which 
is now engaged in the motor freight 
business, is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of J. M. Kurn, Trustee, St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. 


Knowles Vans Inc. 


This trucking company asks permission 
to operate from Chicago to Seattle, Los 
Angeles, Miami, New Orleans, San An- 
tonio and San Francisco; from New York 
to Chicago, Los Angeles, Miami, New 
Orleans, San Artonio, San Francisco and 
Seattle, and from Washington to Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Miami, New Orleans, San 
Antonio, San Francisco and Seattle. The 
company “proposes to carry property in 
highly e service over long dis- 
tances and where surface transportation 
‘conditions are unusually difficult, over 

and irregular routes, including 
call and demand service, in interstate 
and foreign commerce, when and if the 
United States establishes a reciprocal ex- 
change of general rights with other 
countries.” 


LeFors Brothers 


Passenger and property routes are 
asked by this applicant from Nogales to 
El] Paso, Nogales-San Diego, Nogales-Los 
Angeles and from Nogales to other than 
fixed points. 


Lincoln Air Lines 


Lincoln, whose stockholders also hold 
minority interests in bus lines, asks op- 
eration of _ helicopter service between 
New York and Livingston Manor, N. Y., 
New York-Catskill, New York-Bingham- 
ton, Binghamton-Catskill, New York- 
Atlantic City, and» Atlantic City-Wash- 
ington. 

Logan Williamson Bus Co. 


This bus operator proposes: helicopter 
routes between Charleston, W. Va., and 
the Kingsport-Bristol, Tenn. airport, 
from Huntington, W. Va., to Bluefield, 
W. Va. and from Welch, W. Va., to 
Pikeville, Ky. 


Mohawk Lines 


Mail, passenger and express service is 
proposed between New York and Glens 
Falls, New York and Glens. Falls via 
different points, New York-Cape May, 
New York-Atlantic City, Atlantic City- 
Washington, New York-Livingston Man- 
or and New York-Carbondale. Helicop- 
ters or other type aircraft would be used. 
Stockholders also hold interests in bus 


Northeast Airlines 
Three major routes are asked by 
Northeast from New York-Newark to 
Pittsburgh, New York-Newark to Chi- 
cago (via Buffalo, and/or Niagara Falls, 








Erie, Detroit, Grand Rapids) and New 
York-Newark-Chicago (via Atlantic City, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Ak- 
ron, Ceveland and Toledo). 


Pierce Auto Freight Lines 


Now engaged in the motor transporta- 
tion business, Pierce asks helicopter 
routes embracing the entire state of Ore- 
gon and the part of California north of 
a line drawn east and west through 
Redding, Cal., together with service be- 
tween such areas and points now served 
by the applicant on U. S. Highway 99 
and its connections between Redding and 
San Francisco. “This includes all points 
on U. S. 99 between Redding and Red 
Bluff, also 99W to junction of U. S. 4, 
thence U. S. 40 to San Francisco; also 
from junction of U. S. Highway 99W 
and U. S. 40 over U. S. 40 to Sacramento, 
thence over U. S. 50 to San Francisco.” 
Applicant would use airports at Portland, 
Salem, Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, Rose- 
burg, Medford, Marshfield, Pendleton, 
Bend, Klamath -Falls, Tillamook, La- 
Grande, Baker and Burns, Ore., and 
Redding, Red Bluff, Sacramento, Oak- 
land and San Francisco, Cal. It would 
serve mills, mines and industries, and 
vacation spots, landing on lakes of the 
latter through use of pontoons. 


Sunshine Airlines 


Asking to use helicopters or other type 
aircraft, this company, formed by four 
men with newspaper and radio experi- 
ence, seeks eight routes as follows: Am- 
arillo-Ft. Worth-Dallas, Amarillo-Pecos, 
Amarillo-San Angelo, Dalhart-Carlsbad, 
Sante Fe-Austin, Amarillo-Bartlesville, 
Wichita-San Antonio and San - Angelo- 
Enid. J. Lindsay Nunn and his son, 
Capt. Gilmore Nunn (now with the Air 
Transport Command overseas), of Ama- 
rillo, are two of the founders. They 
have been engaged in the newspaper and 
radio business. Houston Harte, San 
Angelo, and Bernard Hanks, Abilene, the 
other two, are in the radio business. 


Texas Airlines 


Autogiros, helicopters and conventional 
planes would be used by this applicant 
between Amarillo and Brownsville, Dal- 
las-Brownsville, Texarkana-Beaumont, 
Big Spring-Texarkana, Big Spring-Beau- 
mont, and Del Rio-Beaumont. Company 
is a partnership of Claudus W. Carter 
and A. Sanford Limouze. 


TWA 
TWA has asked to include Morgan- 
town, W. Va, as an intermediate stop 
on its new route from Dayton to Wash- 
ington, and Wilmington, Del., as a stop 
on route 2, its transcontinental. 


Union Airways 
are sought from Hagerstown, 
Rochester, N. Y.; 
Md.; Raleigh, 


Routes 
Md., to Scranton, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Annapolis, 
N. C., and Lynchburg, Va. 


John C. Van Son 


Helicopter routes are sought between 
Buffalo, Grand Island, and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. and Niagara Falls, Ont.; and be- 
tween Buffalo, Grand Island and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., a total distance of 41 miles. 
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Addresses of CAB Certificate Holders 
and New Applicants 


Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., Municipal Air- 
port, Kansas City, Missouri 
Mid-West Airways, 218 Felt Bidg., Salt Lake 


Following is a list of all air carriers 
holding certificates of convenience and 
necessity from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and all applicants for new routes: 
Aero Pickup Service Corp., P. O. Box 1298, 

Burlington, North Carolina 
Aircar Service Co., 8705 Plaza Bidg., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Allen, William B., 4527 Nebraska Ave., N. Y., 
Washington, D. C. 


All American Aviation, Inc., 200 West 9th St., 


York, 17, New York 

American Export Airlines, Inc., 25 Broadway, 
New York, 4, New York 

Asbury Park-New York Transit Corp., Bus Ter- 
minal, Broadway, Keyport, N. J. 
Automatic Air Mail, Inc., Lost Nation, Iowa 
Black Hills Transportation Co., The, Rapid 
City, South Dakota 

Bowen Airways, 521 E. Lancaster, Ft. Worth, 
Texas 

Brady Transfer & Storage Co., 16th at Central 
Ave., Ft. Dodge, Iowa 

Braniff Airways, Inc., Love Field, Dallas, 9, 
Texas 

Burke, Andrew J., 614 East Cook St., Santa 
Maria, California 

Burlington Transportation Co., 547 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois A 

Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 
3214, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Catalina Air Transport, Catalina Airport, Ava- 
lon, California 

Century Aviation Company, Wayne, Nebraska 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Memphis, Tenn. 

Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., Grantly Road, York, 
Pa. 

Colonial Airlines, Inc.. New York Municipal 
Airport. New York, New York 

Continental Airlines, Inc., Municipal Airport, 
Denver, Colorado 

Essair, Inc., Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas, Texas 

Freight-Flite, Inc., First National Bank Bidg.. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Frisco Transportation Co., 906 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Glose, Arthur W., 224 No. Eighth St, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Great Lakes Storage & Moving Company, 6904 
Wade Parke Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Greyhound Corporation, The, 2600 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 

Hannaford Aircraft Co., 1604 Pioneer Bidg.. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Harris, Miss Angeline, 827 N. Washington St.. 
Rutherfordton, North Carolina 

Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., P. O. Box 3287, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 

Indiana Motor Bus Co., 109 No. Center St., 
Plymouth, Indiana 

Inland Air Lines, Inc., P. O. Box 1811, Casper, 
Wyoming 

International Airways, Inc., Pier 34, North 
River, New York, New York 

Interstate Transit Lines, 2116 Leavenworth St., 
Omaha, Nebr. : 

Kansas City Southern Transport Co., Inc., 114 
W. llth St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Keeshin Air Freight, Inc., 221 W. Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, Illinois 

Kentucky-Tennessee Airlines, Radio Bidg., Lex- 
ington, 9, Kentucky 

Knowles Vans, Inc., 913 Davenport St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Le Fors, Brothers, P. O. Box 1734, Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

Lincoln Air Lines, Inc., 201 West 4ist St., 
New York, New York 

Logan Williamson Bus Co., Logan, West Vir- 
ginia 

Mayflower Airlines, Inc., c/o William F. Kane, 
Esq., 294 Washington St., Boston Massachu- 
setts 

Mercury Development Corporation, 3721 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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City, Utah 

Milky-Way Transport Corp., (Ray C. Heath- 
ington, et al) McKinney, Collin Co., Tex. 

Mohawk Lines, Inc., Cresskill, New Jersey 

National Airlines, Inc., Municipal Airport, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

New York & Bermudian Airlines, 77 River St., 
Hoboken, New Jersey 

Northeast Airlines, Inc., Commonwealth Air- 
port, East Boston, Mass. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., 1885 University Ave., 
St. Paul, 4, Minnesota 

Oregon Airways, Inc., c/o Haas & Schwabe, 
210 Pacific Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

Page Airways, Inc., Rochester Municipal Air- 
port, Rochester, New York 

Pan American Airways, Inc., 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York, New York 

Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 135 E. 42nd 
St.. New York, New York 

Pan Atlantic Steamship Corp., Merchants Na- 
tional Bank Blidg., Mobile, Ala. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp., Washing- 
ton National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

Philadelphia & Eastern Airlines, Inc., 651 Juliet 
Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 

Pierce Auto Freight Lines, Inc., Medford, Ore- 


gon 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 Park Ave., 
New York, New York 

R-B Freight Lines, Inc., South 
Dakota 

Rebel Air Freight, Inc., 104 St. Francis Street, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Rio Grande Motor Ways, Inc., 1531 Stout St., 
Denver, Colorado 

Seaboard Air Transport, Inc., Lumberton, North 
Carolina 

Seaboard Airways, Inc., 
York, New York 

Shawmut Air Freight & Transport Co., 210 
Albany St.. Boston, Mass. 


Aberdeen, 


15 Broad St.. New 
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Skyway Corporation, 1030 Hospital Trust Bidg.. 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Southern Aviation Corp., 1029 Stahlman Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tennessee 

Southwest. Airways Co., 9200 Wilshire Bivd., 
Beverly Hills, California 

Southwestern Air Lines, Inc., c/o Royston & 
Raysor, 625 Cotton Exchange Bidg., Houston, 
Texas 

Southwestern Freight Lines, 230 North 9th St., 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Southwest Feeder Airlines, Inc., 30 Pine St. 
New York, New York 

State Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 1862, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

Stuart, B. M. & Sons, Russellville, Kentucky 

Sunshine Airlines, Nunn Bidg., Amarillo, Tex. 

Texas Airlines, Box 132F, E. College Station, 


Texas 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 101 W. 
lith St., Kansas City, 6, Mo. 

. The Denver and Rio Grande Western 

R. R. Co., 1531 Stout St., Denver, Colorado 

TWA-New England, Inc., 80 East 42nd St., New 
York, New York 

Union Airways, Inc., Wareham Building, Hag- 
erstown, Maryland 

United Air Lines Transport Corporation, 5959 
S. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Universal Air Freight Corporation, 40 Rector 
St.. New York, New York 

Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, Inc., 135 
East 42nd St.. New York, New York 

Van Son, John C., 38 Delwood Road, Kenmore, 
New York 

Virginia Central Airlines, 209 Lynch Building, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Waterman Airline, Inc., Merchants National 
Bank Bidg., Mobile, Alabama 

West Coast Airlines, Inc., 500 Insurance Build- 
ing. Seattle, Wi n 

Western Air Lines, Inc., 6331 Hollywood Bivd., 
Los Angeles, 28, California 

Wichita Falls, Air Transport Corporation, P. O. 
Box 809, Wichita Falls, Texas 

Wiggins, E. W. Airways, Inc., Post Office Box 
1089, Providence, Rhode Island 

Willis Day Storage Co., 801 Washington St., 
Toledo, Ohio 

Wilson, Ray, Inc., Park Hill Airport, Denver, 
Coiorado 

W. R. Grace & Company, 7 Hanover Square, 
New York. New York 
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Air ‘Tanker’ Service Proposed 
in Application to Board 


organic, in bulk, in interstate and foreign 
transportation.” Planes would be cap- 
able of transporting payloads of approxi- 
mately 24,000 Ibs., or 3,500 gallons. 

The company states that it has had 12 
years’ experience in transporting liquid 
commodities in tank trucks. “Its engi- 
neers have given study to the development 
of a compartment tank with the neces- 
sary pumping devices attached, designed 
particularly for the safe movements of all 
kind of liquid commodities by aircraft,” 
the application reveals. 





er was Secretary of the 

Knox. Guests were con- 
ee coe ee St Be eos and were 

one of the airline’s four- 
a wot S-44 flying boats. 
Secretary Knox asserted that “although 
airpower is of tremendous importance 
in this war we must be careful not to 
overemphasize it,” adding that “after all, 


complete victory is achieved only when 
armies take control of the enemy's coun- 


Mayor LaGuardia disagreed with Knox, 
stating that “no one can overstress the 
importance of airpower in war today.” 
Both speakers agreed that aviation will 
be one of the most dominant forces in the 
postwar period. 

Other speakers who praised. Export for 
its accom — were Capt. J. V. 
Whitney, Air rt Service; 
Thomas Burke! State Dept.; ene Casey, 
executive assistant to President Roose- 
velt, and Oswald Ryan, CAB. 

Ryan: said that "s faith in the 
future “of overseas air transportation is 
best revealed by the fact that it invested 


E D ° + 7 ’ 

overseas base at LaGuardia Field on July 30 
were, left to right, James M. Eaton, AE vice 
president; Rear Admiral C. E. Rosendahl, com- 
manding officer, U. S. Naval Air Station, Lake- 

N. J., and Lieut. Comdr. Ernest L. 
Jahneke Jr., aide to Vice Admiral Andrews. 
In the background is Lieut. Comdr. Bernard 
Baruch Jr. 
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several million dollars in this enterprise 
even before it had received from the 

. Board the authorization without 
which it would not have been able to ful- 
fill its plans.” 

He warned that “our American air 

transportation in the future must not be 
permitted to become an instrument of 
economic imperialism. But we shall fail 
to measure up to the responsibilities of a 
great people if we do not take an active 
and aggressive part in the development 
of the air commerce of the world . 
And we can best meet the challenge of 
aviation in the postwar world by relying 
upon that creative genius of private enter- 
prise which has brought aviation in the 
United States to its present state of de- 
velopment.” 


CAB Investigates 
American Accident 


CAB investigation is underway to de- 
termine the probable cause of the Amer- 
ican Airlines accident near Trammel, Ky., 
on July 28. 

The DC-3, en route from Louisville to 
Nashville, crashed and burned, killing 16 
passengers and four crew members. Two 
passengers escaped. The plane was last 
reported over Smith Grove, Ky., at 10:30 
P.M. with routine weather, the accident 
occurring at 10:40. 

Crew members were Capt. H. A. Stiller, 
First Officer R. M. McClure and Steward- 
ess Josephine Kane. Capt. B. A. Carpen- 
ter, veteran AA pilot, was riding the 
jump seat. 

CAB Vice Chairman Edward P. Warner 
and Allen P. Bourdon, chief of the safety 
bureau’s accident investigation division, 
are conducting the investigation. 

Col. E. S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association, said on Aug. 1 that 
the safety record of America’s domestic 
airlines is greater than at any time in the 
history of commercial aviation. 

During the first half of 1943, the air- 
lines flew about 725,000,000 revenue pas- 
senger miles without a fatality. They 
carried more than 1,500,000 revenue pas- 
sengers. 


PANAIR DO BRASIL, affiliate of Pan Amer- 
ee oe oe oe 
ber passengers carried jumped to 47,516 
from — in 1941. The Brazilian airline 
handled 483,511 kilos of cargo in 1942 as 
against 185,674 in 1941. 





Window ‘Blackout’ 
Order on Airlines 
May Be Modified 


Less stringent regulations covering the 
“blacking out” of windows on transport 
planes are being discussed and may be 
put into effect soon. 

At the present time, regulations re- 
quested by the Air Transport Command 
on Apr. 3, 1942 are still being followed 
They require that curtains be closed 
while landing and taking off from all 
airports, and while the plane is over 
military installations. 

Many industry officials have criticized 
the present rules as being unnecessary 
in certain places, such as at airports 
where there is no military activity. Also, 
they point out, curtains must remain 
closed while the plane is loading and 
unloading, whereas passengers can get a 
view of the field merely by getting out 
of the plane and walking around. 

The Air Transport Association recently 
discussed the matter with Maj. Gen. H. 
L. George, commanding general of ATC, 
following which a memorandum signed 
by E. S. Gorrell, ATA president, was 
issued to the ATA operations committee 
and airline presidents. 

ATC, the memo stated, has authorized 
certain revisions in “blackout” proce- 
dures, which however, cannot be made 
effective until approved by ATC. 

“It seems clear,” it continued, “that 
the new procedures should include the 
following principles: 

“Curtains should be drawn at airports 
where modification centers or aircraft 
factories are located except that the cur- 
tains may be opened at the loading ramp 
when the visibility from this point is 
no better than the visibility at the air- 
port station. 

“Pilots should use their good judg- 
ment in having the cabin blacked out 
at other points when military information 
would otherwise be disclosed. Pilots 
should minimize flying low over defense 
plants or areas where the visibility would 
reveal matters not otherwise available to 
the general public. The pilot’s own good 
judgment should be used in these cases. 
For instance, the curtains should always 
be drawn over the Canal Zone or when 
a convoy is in sight. 

“It is suggested that specific rules be 
drawn for the route of each member air- 
line. These specific rules should be re- 
viewed at reasonable intervals, say each 
month, by the appropriate personnel of 
the airlines concerned and suggested re- 
visions, if any, in procedures submitted 
to the Secretary, Operations Committee, 
Air Transport Association of America, 
for submission to the Air Transport 
Command for consideration.” 

The memo asked airline heads for sug- 
gestions on new procedures which should 
be submitted to ATC. 


Planning Council to Meet 


The Northwest Aviation Planning Coun- 
cil has scheduled its annual meeting in 
Wenatchee, Wash., Sept. 17 and 18. Con- 
ference theme will be “Targets for To- 
morrow.” Lester L. Gellatly is general 
chairman and Hunter Martin is secretary. 
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eae a riveting time on air- 
craft by 30%, this rivet feeder— 
a new Martin development—changes 
rivet guns from ‘“‘single shots” 
to ‘‘automatics."" Now undergoing 
work-tests, the feeder will soon be 
made available to all industry. 








In the form of a magazine, attached 
to standard rivet guns, the feeder is 
operated by exhaust air which slides 
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nother, Martin Perc?/ 
NEW MARTIN RIVET FEEDER 
RIVETING TIME 30%! 


With one movement of the gun, the 
worker puts the rivet in place; with 
another he drives it home. Picking 
up a rivet and inserting it by hand 
are eliminated; the worker's hands 
stay on the rivet gun until a clip is 
exhausted. Reloading consists merely 
of dumping rivets through a small 
door in the feeder. 


In the driving of ice-box rivets, 





rivets to warm up. Since they are 
untouched by the hand, they are 
cooler when driven home. The feed- 
er costs nothing to operate, utilizing 
exhaust air from the rivet gun. 


Suggested by a Martin inspector, it's 
an example of how Martin men and 
women work together to speed pro- 
duction. And it’s an example of the 
leadership that makes Martin first in 
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H rivets forward, ready for the hole. faster riveting means less time for the factory . . . first in the air! 
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; Thirty per cent speedup in riveting, 
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plants desiring further information 
write the Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Depend. Aircraft Since (909 


400,000 RIVETS hold Maxtmw Maraupmgrs together even when shot up like this one flying home over Tunisia. The new rivet feeder, by 
cutting riveting time thirty per cent, will speed victory by speeding output of Martiw Maravupers, Bartmorss and Mariners 
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Tangent Runway Pattern at 
Idlewild Suggested by AA 


American Airlines has proposed to 
New York City that it adopt a tangent 
runway pattern for its huge new Idle- 


wild Airport now under construction on 
Jamaica x that the tangent 
pattern be more economical in 


pared by American's ing commit- 
tee. jes have been placed in the 
hands ty officials as well as with 


ci 
engineers of the major airlines. 
The American Piacoa is a radical 


a hub, and runways 
a to — 
all landing 


postwar field for and lon 
airline traffic. Even as now planned it 
will far in size any airport in 


States. But its parallel run- 


Idlewild Inadequate 


The American Airlines study shows, 
however, that Idlewild will not be able 
to handie more than a portion of New 
York’s airport requirements a few years 

the war, thus necessitating the con- 
of additional costly airports 
. The tangent runway pattern, 
permitting simultaneous landings and 
~ yee five airplanes, “for take care 
’s requirements for 10 years 

according to the best estima 

Since: a parallel. runway cada will 
permit the simultaneous landing and 
take-off of only two planes, American 
Airlines estimates that nine years after 
the war the city will have to have three 
Idlewild 


ner 


costly construction. With one large 
tangent runway type airport, the same 
mumber of landings and take-offs per 
hour (374 movements) could be obtained 
with 5,620 land acres properly and fully 
utilized, and with much less total costly 
construction. 


American defines a tangent runway 
as an airport built around a cen- 
terminal facility and with runways 
otha to permit simultaneous multiple 
take-offs away from the terminal on di- 
verging runways coincident with simul- 
taneous multiple landings toward the 
terminal on converging runways. This 
airport is notable for its expandability 
dl —_ stages, for its efficient use of 
and runway investment, for 

oy Pha achieved, for its reduction 
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' determines direction 


of taxi distance, and its safety during 
multiple operation. 
The American study explains the 
claimed advantages for the tangent type: 
1. Since wind direction on an airport 
of landing and 
take-off, the day-in-and-out most effi- 
cient terminal location is normally at the 
center of the airport—toward or away 
from which all movements may be made. 
2. That a circular pattern rather than 
a rectangular grid is normally the most 
efficient way of organizing runways 
—— the terminal. 

3. That diverging runways increase 
safety by providing increased lateral 
separation while flights are in the final 
approach or initial climb area. 


Plan Unorthodox 


A feature of the plan is that landings 
and take-offs are not necessarily made 
directly into the wind. “An assumption 
is that take-offs and/or landings ap- 
proximately 45 degrees on either side of 
the wind (a total quadrant of 90 de- 
grees) are feasible under assumed wind 
conditions with tricycle landing gear and 
will thus constitute sound operating 
practice under average conditions. 

“Parallel runway airports do not per- 
mit taking advantage of this quadrant 
because the runways intercept. The 
parallel runwav airport has a maximum 
capacity of 80 movements per hour. A 
tangent airport in full stage of develop- 
ment has a capacity of 374.” 

American estimates approximately 
4,500 air travelers arriving and depart- 
ing at New York during a peak hour 
(normally 5:30-6:30 p. m.) within the 
fifth year after the war, and more than 
7,000 per hour during the tenth year. 
During the first year after the war it 
estimates plane movements at New York 
will increase from 40 to 86 per hour. 

It also estimates that one year after 
the war the annual number of air pas- 
sengers out of New York for foreign 
points will total 40,000, and 220,000 for 
the fifth year, and 750,000 for the tenth 
year—or 4,730 per day. 

The proposed tangent runway plan 
would involve total runway lengths of 
131,200 feet, with total taxi strip lengths 
of 9,600 feet. The American project cal!< 
for both 6,000 and 10,000 foot runways, 
and the company has provided a chait 
showing how the tangent plan can be 
built in four stages according to the im- 
mediate traffic needs. 


UAL, TWA to Open 
Washington Routes 


United Air Lines and TWA have ob- 
tained the necessary clearances from the 
Army and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and plan to open their new routes into 
Washington on Aug. 16. 

Both companies will operate two round 
trips daily. United’s route is from Toledo 
to Washington, while TWA will fly Day- 
ton- Washington. 











Name Trouble 


Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
recently asked the city council for 
$1,500,000 to acquire more land for 
the “municipal airport at Idlewild” 
and renewed the feud over the 
exact name of the super-field now 
under construction in Queens. 

Councilman Hugh Quinn said: 
“There is no Idlewild Airport. The 
council named it the Maj. Gen. 
Alexander -E. Anderson Airport 
over the mayor’s veto. It’s an af- 
front to the council to ask us to 
vote more money for the airport 
without referring to it by its proper 
name.” He further claimed that 
Jamaica Bay could be filled in to 
furnish longer runways. The mayor's 
request was referred to the com- 
mittee on finance. 











Urges Postwar Planning 
For Coordinated Airport 
Program; Sees Big Planes 


Postwar planning for a coordinated air- 
port program to handle heavy traffic and 
big planes of the future was urged last 
fortnight by T. C. Coleman, vice president 
of Northrop Aircraft Inc. and chairman 
of the aviation committee, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, in an address to 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 
during their annual meeting. 

Stating that the technical nature of air 
transport problems and airport develop- 
ment required planning upon the part 
of civil engineers in conjunction with air- 
craft industry, Coleman pointed out that 
big airplanes are already on the drafting 
boards of many major aviation companies. 

“Not the 21 passenger models we. are 
all so accustomed to, but many times 
larger. Southern California is the home 
of the largest airplane built to date, the 
B-19. The 6@ passenger Lockheed Con- 
stellation is already built, and a new 
Douglas transport, the C-74, which may 
carry twice that many, has been public- 
ized.” 

Such developments plus increased traffic 
in freight and passengers call for adequate 
airports in the near future as well as ade- 
quate zoning legislation to protect existing 
airports, he said. 


Refrigerated Cargo Craft 
Predicted by York Corp. 


Fleets of giant refrigerated cargo planes 
which will bring the world’s produce to 
the American dinner table hours instead 
of days after it has been gathered may 
be one of the early results of wartime 
advances in refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning, according to S. E. Lauer, presi- 
dent of the York Corporation. 

Refrigerated air freighters are possible 
even now because of the higher efficiency 
of refrigerants and decrease in size of the 
equipment, a development brought on by 
military needs, Lauer said. Such new 
equipment, he added, will play a major 
role in solving the nation’s food problem 
through greater production of quick 
frozen and dehydrated foods and storage 
facilities for preserving produce for in- 
definite periods. 
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——_T RAWNSP OR T—— 
American’s Plan for Idlewild Airport 









American Airlines’ drawing showing the tangent runway loading ramps entirely around the circumference of the 
plan as adapted to Idlewild Airport. Note the terminal in terminal hub, with hangar areas at the outer edges of the 
the center, connected to the outer area by tunnels. Note airport. Five simultaneous landings or take-offs are possible. 
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Diagram showing how landings and take-offs can be ac- showing long range and domestic operations using 10,400- 
complished with ease. On left is diagram showing domestic foot and 6,000-foot runways. 
operations using 6,000-foot runways; and on right a diagram 
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United’s New Simplified Ticket 
Saves Time, Printing and Paper 


A new air ticket which 
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in some cases, both the destination and 
origin of flight. 

The new ticket forms include: 

1. An origin-imprint one-way ticket on 
which the issuing station's name is 
printed, for one-way use from that sta- 
tion to another on-line station. This 
form has a passenger’s receipt coupon, 
one flight coupon and an auditor’s coupon 
for accounting purposes. 

2. An origin-imprint round-trip ticket 
for use to an on-line station and return. 
It differs from the first form only in that 
there are two flight coupons, one for each 
direction of travel, instead of one as 
in the one-way form. 

3. A one-way open-form. This is used 
when a passenger requests a ticket agent 
at one station to sell him a ticket from a 
different station on the system to still a 
third station. This is called open-form 
because neither the origin nor the desti- 
nation is imprinted on the ticket face 
but must be stamped on by the agent. 

4. A round-trip open-form. This differs 
from the one-way open-form only in that 
it has two flight coupons instead of one, 
one for each general direction of travel. 

Under the old system, when a passenger 
deplaned short of desired destination, a 
passenger agent had to re-issue a ticket 
and provide flight coupons necessary for 
anticipated stops. Now, in the event a 
passenger wishes to stop-over or if the 
press of travel for critical war needs re- 
quires him to use other modes of trans- 
portation, the agent simply punches the 
passengers flight coupon at the point 































Streamlined: Here are the two sides of United's new passenger ticket which 

replaces old forms which ranged in length up to 25!/> inches. The one shown is 

the open-form one-way ticket. Code symbols on back can be punched by the 

whatever station a sy might deplane short of his original 
estination. 
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Designer: George Fleming, United's au- 

ditor of revenues and designer of the new 

simplified ‘ticket, is shown comparing the new 

{in his hand and immediately in front of him) 
with the old [in the foreground). 





of deplaning and either gives him a re- 
fund check, provides another mode of 
transportation or arranges for another 
seat on a later flight. 

The ticketing system was designed by 
United’s auditor of revenues, George 
Fleming, as the outgrowth of years of 
study given the whole problem of air- 
line and railroad ticketing procedures. 
United is making details of the system 
available to other airlines, a number of 
which already are studying its possibili- 
ties. 

“We hope,” .said Fleming, “that our 
simplified system will become standard 
on all airlines. Its advantages at the pres- 
ent time are manifest and we believe they 
will prove even more important in the 
postwar period when far greater numbers 
of passengers will be requiring speedy, 
efficient ticketing service.” 


Two CAB Men on Tour 


Two representatives of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are visiting Latin American 
countries to obtain first-hand information 
on aviation facilities and operational pro- 
cedures there, the CAB reports. The two 
are Robert D. Hoyt, chief of the safety 
rules and education division of the CAB 
safety bureau in Washington, and Ralph 
A. Reed, head of the Los Angeles bureau 
of the safety bureau. The information 
they gather is expected to aid the CAB 
in establishing a workable basis for in- 
cluding in civil air regulations the safety 
rules governing American air carriers 
operating to and in foreign countries. 


New Law Firm Formed 


John S. Wynne, Washington aviation 
attorney, and Jo V. Morgan, who recently 
resigned as sole member of the Board of 
Tax Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
have announced formation of the law 
partnership of Wynne and Morgan, 1025 
Connecticut Ave. Washington, D. C. 
Wynne has represented airlines and manu- 
facturers in Washington and is a director 
of Mid-Continent Airlines. He was for- 
merly chief of the enforcement section, 
chief of the airport section, and assistant 
to the director of the old Bureau of Air 
Commerce. Morgan, formerly counsel for 
several Latin American countries, will be 
associated with Wynne in aviation law and 
will continue his specialization in federal. 
state and local taxation and international 
law. 


























Poeoace...ALTITUDE 


With its highly supercharged 2,000-horsepower 


engine, the Navy's Vought Corsair operates at 
extremely high altitudes. From this command- 
ing position, Corsair pilots are pouncing on the 
enemy with deadly effect. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Women Are Replacing Men 


As Airways Communicators 


By Preccy GuETTER 


YV OMEN in aviation’s war effort have 

again won their laurels—this time in 

hurdling the stiff and rigorous schooling 

of airways communications to replace 

along the nation’s vital network of 
stations. 


sta 
Following rigid schooling for six months 
on a daily schedule of 6% hours in school 
study and a minimum of 3 hours home 


communicators qualified in handling tele- 
type, radio and radio telephone, 
as well as certificated airway weather ob- 
servers, thoroughly versed in flight com- 
munications procedures. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor and inauguration 
of the program, only two women were 

to hold such a post with the 

A.A., Carrick pointed out. 

The average graduate is 22 years old 
with A stp sn years of college education. Many 
are wives or relatives of men in the serv- 
ice and another large percentage have 
aviation background, either as pilots or 
daughters of airmen. 

Requirements for the Civil Service ap- 
pointment, which pays $146 a month dur- 

training and $165 a month to start, 
en on the job, cal] for women between 
ages 18-39, with high school education, 


CAA Staff: This is 


Santa Monica, Cal. Left to 
supervisor of center 


center; F. A. DeAnd 


typing ability and good health. 

Graduates have no choice as to station 
location and must sign a statement they 
will remain two years after graduation. 

The Santa Monica school is a thoroughly 
equipped laboratory, duplicating actual 
equipment, problems and conditions to be 
found when on the job. 

Simultaneous work can be carried out 
in radio telegraph and radio telephone 
labs by 20 students and in the teletype 
room by 16. In all three, the women not 
only learn to operate equipment, but to 
maintain it. 

Meteorology study includes 90 hours in 
the curriculum. Lectures are carried on 
in the assembly hall which houses com- 
plete weather equipment. Visual aids are 

in teaching meteorology and 13 
other subjects, including aviation history 
and tradition, traffic, flight problems, and 
practical air navigation. 

Background of the instructors represents 
132 years in communications work. Super- 
visor Carrick has six years with the Navy, 
14 years with CAA. Chief Instructor 
C. L. Kenney had 20 years with Navy and 
13 years in C.A.A.; George A. Hall, charge 
of evening classes, marks 12 in the Navy 
and 13 in C.A.A.; F. A. DeAndrea and 
Goldwyn Dyke had 25 years of Navy and 
C.A.A. Don Merrill, U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, is instructor in meteorology. 


PAA Donates Insurance 


Compulsory imsurance premiums for 
Pan American Airways flights over Mexico 
have been absorbed into the fare paid, 
the company announces. This, in effect, 
amounts to a reduction in fare, since the 
fare will remain at the same figure but 
will include the premium required by 
Mexican law, the announcement says. 





+ pg = the CAA Communications Training Center at 
agg: A. Hall, yi = depcce Hal Carrick, 
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Minnesota Laws Pave 
Way for Postwar Era 
In Aviation Matters 


Looking ahead to postwar transporta- 
tion problems, Minnesota “has taken the 
lead” in laying groundwork for develop- 
ment of a state system of municipal air- 
ports, it was declared by the American 
Municipal Association in making public 
June 16 in Chicago a report on legislation 
enacted by recently adjourned state legis. 
latures. 

To prepare for postwar air transporta- 
tion problems, the Minnesota legislature: 

1—Broadened the state aeronautics code 
by incorporating into it the comprehensive 
airport zoning provisions of the model 
zoning act prepared by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

2—Set up a public corporation, known 
as the “Metropolitan Airport Commis- 
sion,” to develop airports for Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. The legislature appropriated 
$25,000 to enable the commission to study 
existing airports in the Twin Cities and 
formulate plans for improvement of ex- 
isting airports and construction of new 
airports. The commission must report its 
findings to the governor by next Decem- 
ber 31. 

3—Included provisions in the Metro- 
politan Airport Act, which sets up the 
airport commission, extending provisions 
of the act to cover the development and 
control of municipal airports in all parts 
of the state. The state will contribute 
$1,000,000 raised from proceeds of taxes 
levied for the purpose over a 10 year 
period, for municipal airport development 
throughout the state. 

4—Gave initial approval to a constitu- 
tional amendment, which will be sub- 
mitted to the voters, authorizing the state 
to construct, improve, maintain and ope- 
rate airports and to assist counties, towns, 
villages and public corporations in carry- 
ing on these airport activities. The state 
legislature would be able, under the pro- 
posed amendment, to issue bonds to help 
carry out the program and to tax airplane 
fuels. 

“The legislation is indicative of the 
pattern which state and local airport de- 
velopment and control may follow after 
the war when airport systems may be as 
important to transportation as highway 
systems,” the association said. 

The Twin Cities commission is directed 
by the legislature to take over operation 
and control of all airports owned by either 
city, and it may construct new airports 
“substantially equi-distant” from the two 
city halls but within 25 miles of them. 
The corporation, also, may issue up to 
$15,000,000 in bonds, with credit of the 
two cities pledged to their payment. 

Significant in connection with the $1,- 
000,000 to be contributed by the state to- 
ward municipal airport development, the 
association said, is that it may be spent 
on any public airport in the state. The 
money will be spent by the governor, 
though he must act with advice and con- 
sent of a legislative advisory committee. 

In spending the money the governor 
must take into consideration “the loca- 
tions of airports owned by municipalities 
and their usefulness as part of the state, 
national or international system of air 
transportation. 
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MAN BEHIND THE MAN BEHIND THE STICK 


Courtesy of Pan American Airways 


With trust tn @ man 
on the other side of the world / 


On the other side of the world—11,000 or 
more miles away—is a man who “checked 
out” this plane. Both the Transport Pilot 
and his crew have forgotten his name, yet 
they are wusing aoe lives to his skill 


Mechanics and ion crewmen are truly 
the forgotten men in World War II. They 
go without praise yet they do their tasks 
well, ant. We like to feel that their 
qualities—performance and d ability 
are found in Resistoflex ucts, too. 

Years of development have produced in- 
strument, hydraulic and vacuum hose and 
hose assemblies that are ounces lighter yet 


have a tensile st th far superior to simi- 
lar lines. The are flexible, stand up under 
millions of ilectiens, under severe flexing 
and shock -loads. 

The glass-smooth inner surface of 
Resistoflex hose reduces turbulence and 
friction — is chemically inert — does not 
gum or erode in hydraulic fluids, lubricants 
or even in fuels having the highest aromatic 
contact. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Write for Resistoflex Aviation 
Catalog. On yout company 
stationery, please. 


RESISTOFLEX FEATURES: 
SPECIFICATION S—Complics with applicable Army 


and Navy specifications. 

SIZE S—Supplied in all standard diameters and lengths. 
LIGHTER AND STRONGER—Ounces lighter . . . 
hase tensile strength far greater than similar lines. 
FLEXIBILITY —Permits compact design, less room 
te install. 

PERMANENT, FULL FLOW-—The chemically inert 
inner surface reduces turbulence and friction. 


VIBRATION PROOF — Withstands millions of vibra- 
tiens, fexings, shock-loads. 





LOW AND MEDIUM PRESSURE INSTRUMENT. 

HYDRAULIC AND VACUUM HOSE ASSEMBLIES 

—MANOMETER TUBING, DIPPED AND 
MOLDED SPECIALTIES. 





RESISTOFLEX 


RESISTOFLEX CORPORATION, 


BELLEVILLE, 


NEW JERSEY 





Northeast Celebrates Tenth 
Anniversary; Plans Expansion 


N ORTHEAST AIRLINES, an aggressive 
A. y wy f with expansion ideas, cele- 
its 10th anniversary on Aug. 11. 

arr its tis year opens, Northeast is not 
only operating its commercial routes, but 
is training pilots and performing val- 
uable work for the Air Transport Com- 


The company’s present route mileage is 
868, but on file with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board are applications which, if granted, 


Hotel New Yorker and de- 
yr ape airline — if they 


onths went by and after their invest- 
ment showed no signs of activity the 
group nearly forgot its existence. Finally, 
on a Tuesday, “the goose laid the silver 
egg.” On Wednesday, they closed tele- 
phone negotiations with the Boston-Maine 
On Thursday morning they 

purchased an airplane and hired a pilot 
(now Vice President Milton H. Ander- 
per Be on Thursday afternoon they flew to 
Friday morning they made 

the inal par survey flight and, according to 
“the damned airline has been 


‘he. first flight, the schedule 
which became effective included five 
round daily between Boston and 


trips 
Portland, with two of these trips extended, 
in both directions, to and from Bangor. 
In spite of early set-backs, the company 
continued plans for expansion, and on 


Oct. 27, 1933, opened a new line between 


a 


Boston and Concord, White River Junc- 
tion and Montpelier-Barre, under joint 
operation of the Boston-Maine Airways 
and the Central Vermont Airways. 

Less than a year later, on Mar. 20, 
1934, Boston-Maine and Central Vermont 
Airways, which was now a company affil- 
iate, extended service to Montreal. No 
more extensions were made until August, 
1937, when the line advanced from Bangor 
to Millinocket, Houlton, Presque Isle and 
Caribou. 

Early in October of 1936, the airline 
began to replace its tri-motored Stinson 
planes with twin-engined Lockheed equip- 
ment. Four years later, the last Stinson 
was retired. 

On Nov. 19, 1940, the original Boston- 
Maine Airways; later absorbed by its step- 
child National Airways; still later known 
as both Boston-Maine Airways and Bos- 
ton-Maine-Central Vermont Airways, offi- 
cially changed its name to Northeast 
Airlines. 

On the same day, the company received 
word that CAB had granted its application 
for extension of its route from Bangor to 
Moncton, N. B. Seven months later it 
added three 24-passenger Douglas DC-3s 
to its fleet. 

Because of the good record of its pilot 
training division, Northeast was requested 
to establish a training course for ad- 
vanced flight instructors, to be conducted 
throughout the country during the sum- 
mer. This was opened on Feb. 10, 1941. 
A pilot training committee was formed, 
headed by B. E. Cole, NEA’s chief of 
flight training. A sufficient number of in- 
structors was trained to give a three 
months’ course to 3,000 advanced students 
during the summer at some 80 schools 


throughout the U. S. 


of Northeast Airlines’ og | planes, a Stinson, is shown in the 
the left is C. M. Belinn, 


en superintendent of maintenance, 


of Hawaiian Airlines, while on the right is M. H. Anderson, 
viet, now vice president of Northeast. The company claims to be the 
tire chains on aircraft landing ef wheels, as shown above. Anderson 


developed the 


idea. 





NEA Introduces New | 


Horizontal Timetable 


A new “horizontal” timetable, in which! 
arrival and departure times read from 
left to right instead of up and down, has 
been introduced by Northeast Airlines 

Breaking with tradition, the company) 
put the new timetable into use after fy 
was “consumer-tested,” the announce: | 


ment said. Those interviewed expressed 


a preference for the horizontal alignment) 
of 8 to 1 over the conventional vertical” 


form, it stated. 


Dr. Ross A. McFarland, assistant prow§ 
fessor of industrial research at Harvard 


Business School, was quoted by the air 
line as stating: “I believe the new hore 
izontal schedules . . 
fatigue. There are fewer eye movements 
involved in reading from left to right 
which is the habitual eye function. This 
simplified identification of flight times 


causes no eye strain, no reading com | 


plications and will, therefore, react more 
favorably on the entire nervous system 
of the passenger. Certainly it will die 
minate much of the nervous fatigue pro- 
duced by the former vertical tables.” 


i 





After signing one of the first contracts 
to operate wartime service for the U. & 
Army, President Solomon said: “For the 
duration of the war the accomplishments 
of Northeast Airlines must be measured 
in terms of our contribution to the war 
effort. It is the sincere belief of the man- 
agement that the work our company is 
doing and the organization it is develop- 
ing in aid of the war effort will prove 
invaluable in the postwar expansion of 
air transportation.” 

Northeast’s expansion plans, shaped un- 
der Solomon’s direction, include proposed 
routes from Boston to New York, New 
York to Pittsburgh, New York to Chicago, 
Bangor to Northwest River, Labrador, 
Boston to Paris, London, Moscow, Prague, 
Oslo and other European points. 

In addition, the company is seeking pef- 
mission to conduct helicopter service 
throughout New England. 

Among the NEA pioneers were capable, 
well-liked Sam Solomon, now NEA presi- 
dent and director of Air Lines War Train- 
ing Institute, one-time Washington airport 
manager, generally regarded as one of the 
busiest men in the industry; Paul F. 
Collins, former NEA president and cur- 
rent director, an old air mail pilot, opera- 
tions superintendent for Transcontinental 
Air Transport, vice president-operations 
for Ludington Airlines; Eugene Vidal, 
NEA director, president of Vidal Research 
Corp., one-time head of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce; Laurence F. Whittemore, 
now vice president and a director of the 
virline, formerly connected with Boston- 
Maine Railroad and Maine Central Rail- 
road, and Amelia Earhart, famous avia- 
trix, who served as a director of the 
company. 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES, Inc., reports that 
passengers carried during the first six months 
of 1943 totalled approximately 13,200, com- 
pared with 11,677 during the same period of 
last year. This represents an increase ef 13 
per cent. 
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Air Service Urged for Small Communities 


Sogn AY, dimnaley 


size, capable of being operated at 
a maximum of economy per unit of load 
must also receive attention. . 


which will meet the re- 
quirements of small city services. 


Airport Problem 
“Another problem is airports. The 


these directions at will. The 
successful use of this type of equipment 
in air transportation will depend in large 
part on the production of helicopters 
which can carry sizable payloads. In 
any event, we can hardly afford to rely 
solely on the helicopter as the complete 
solution. We need airports—hundreds of 
them—if the full benefits of air transpor- 
tation are going to be extended to our 
small cities. While we now have nearly 
3,000 classified airports, we are still 1,0uu 
short of a war plan of the Civil Aero- 
nautics tration for 4,000 airports 
designed to serve what was then thought 
to be our immediate needs. Here is a 
task to challenge the progressive spirit of 
municipalities. You cannot have the full 
benefits of air transportation without air- 
ports. They must be provided. 

“Having the aircraft and the airports 
to facilitate an expansion of air transpor- 
tation to small cities in the United States, 
I believe that all of us must face clearly 
the probability that any extensive expan- 
sion of such air services will necessarily 
involve considerable support out of pub- 
funds. I therefore believe that the 
development of these services should not 
ece-meal affair but should be in 
with a well worked-out national 
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(Continued from page 17) 


the establishment of some minimum 
standard of service. I do not believe that 
we can establish these services and then 
attempt to cut down the cost of opera- 
tion by denying them the opportunity to 
operate sufficient’ schedules to develop 
their full traffic potential. I have consid- 
erable doubt for example, that worthwhile 
service can be rendered to any community 
in peacetime with less than two schedules 
a day. Passenger, mail, and cargo con- 
siderations have all entered into this con- 
clusion. A man wanting to 
travel a hundred miles away, keep an ap- 
pointment, and return in the same day. 
would like to leave in the morning and 
come back in the afternoon. If passengers 
are going to be carried, schedules wil! 
have to be aimed at meeting the pas- 
sengers’ convenience. The more accur- 
ately the schedules meet this goal, how- 
ever, the farther removed are they from 
meeting the characteristics of the dis- 
patch of mail and cargo. To be of real 
value, an air mail service simply must 
pick up letters well after the close of the 
business day so that they may be de- 
livered to their destinations in time for 
delivery at the opening of the following 
business day. This means two schedules 
a day and will require night flying. This 
characteristic of the mail will require 
whatever air navization facilities post- 
war operations may require to permit 
night operation. 


Minimum Service 


“These problems of the setting of mini- 
mum standards of service and the cre- 
ation of a national pattern for the ex- 
tension of facilities of air transportation 
to small communities have as a major 
corollary the cost of such a development. 
As a matter of national policy we must 
decide how much we are willing to pay 
for this development. Under existing 
economic considerations it would cost the 
government possibly eighteen million dol- 
lars a year for a 50,000-mile expansion of 
pick-up services offering one round trip 
a day, and the cost for two round trips 
a day would be substantially more. For 
services carrying passengers we must de- 
cide to what extent we might be willing 
to make up in mail pay the difference be- 
tween operating cost and possible com- 
mercial revenues in the early stages of 
development. To me, an _ interesting 
speculation in this latter respect is the 
effect upon establishment and develop- 
ment of local passenger services which 
might be achieved by adherence to a 
policy which would permit the establish- 
ment of such services upon the condition 
that they would be accepted and oper- 
ated over a specified period of time sub- 
ject to the proviso that the rate to be 
paid for the carriage of mail would be. 
let us say for example, twenty-five cents 
a mile—the precise amount in each case 
depending upon the conditions under 
which the service is operated. The dif- 
ference between this mail revenue and 
that required to meet operating expenses 
and provide a profit would have to be 
made up in passenger and cargo reve- 
nues developed as a result of the initiative 
of the carriers and the response of the 
public to the service provided for the 
small communities. This, in a _ sense, 





would amount to the establishment of 4 
rule of the game under which busines 
men could play if they chose to do 
If, during the specified period, the enter 
prise ran up a deficit, it could be de 
continued; and if, after the specified 
period, it earned excessive profits, the rate 
of mail pay could be reduced. 

“While such a policy would have many 
obvious dangers, it is nevertheless cle 
to me that we must make some effort ® 
classify the services of the air-transpor- 
tation system... . 


“Not a Closed Club” 


“Another of the problems of expansion 
to small cities is that of whether the 
extension of services shall be made by 
existing carriers operating the grea 
trunk lines or whether it shall be oper 
ated by new and small carriers rooted i 
the locality in which they are to serve 
The present carriers have pioneered ip 
air transportation and have. much val 
able experience which they can com 
tribute to the development of small town 
services. Many of these services will uw 
doubtediy be coordinated with those @ 
the larger carriers and bring business t 
their trunk-line services. There is much 
to be said for their operation of thes 
routes. On the other hand, it seems clear 
that these services, while feeding some 
traffic on to the trunk lines, will develop 
a preponderant amount of purely local 
service between small cities. They will 
have problems which are peculiar to their 
type of operation and there seems to be 
much advantage in giving opportunities 
to new enterprise which is rooted in local 
pride and whose fortunes depend upon 
doing a good job. The problem is a diff- 
cult one and requires much further study 
before a decision can be made. Certainly, 
however, all domestic air transportation 
is not a closed club. New faces and new 
blood must be allowed to participate in 
the development of our air-transportation 
system. This includes air services to the 
small cities of the United States. 

“Up to this point, I have been speaking 
for the most part in terms of expansion 
of air transportation providing the facility 
of passenger as well as mail and cargo 
carriage. I have not meant, however, to 
overlook the possibilities of exclusive mail 
and express service by means of pick-up 
planes and helicopters to small com- 
munities not able to support airports or 
passenger-carrying services. 

“I’ have already mentioned the only 
pick-up service being operated in the 
United States. It picks up mail and ex- 
press with a patented device without 
landing the plane. Its pound-miles of 
mail carried during the last year showed 
an increase of eighty-eight percent, while 
express pound-miles increased 162 per- 
cent. Here, too, is a service to be reck- 
oned with when we think of the possi- 
bilities of extending the benefits of aif 
transportation throughout the country. 


“There is the helicopter, a new develop- 
ment in the science and art of flying, the 
full force of which no one can yet meas- 
ure. Many applications, however, are be- 
ing received by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for extensive helicopter services.” 
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BRE vIABILITY under brutal punishment is the 
first essential for aircraft engine bearings. Increas- 


ingly, they are called on to withstand greater stresses 
and fatigues. But Mallory Bearings can — and do— 
“take it”, as the daily performance of thousands of 
fighter planes and bombers will attest. 


To hold up under the terrific pressures imposed by 
combat conditions, Mallory Bearings must be finished 
to an accuracy that even a few months ago was con- 
sidered a laboratory dream. Today, thanks to bril- 
liant engineering progress in machine design, bond- 
ing and testing technique, Mallory Bearings and 
other parts silver-surfaced by the Mallosil Process 
are rolling off production lines, made with precision 
accuracy that meets the most exacting requirements. 


Mallory Bearings are made by the Mallosil Process 
. ++ the Mallory method of bonding rare metals (such 
as silver) to base metal backings. The process is 
applied effectively to both ferrous and non-ferrous 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Cable Address — PELMALLO 


Trodemorks Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. —Mallosil, Rectostorter, Vibropock 


metals ...even when heat treated ... without 


affecting their physical properties. 


The Mallosil Process makes possible precision produc- 
tion, not only of bearings, bushings, pinion races, gear 
supports and other aircraft engine parts, but other 
applications in aircraft manufacture. Collector rings 
with Mallosil surfacing provide long, efficient service 
in the control mechanisms of bomber power turrets. 
Mallosil-processed copper coils, rivets, fuse clips, cir- 
cuit breakers and relay parts give longer and better 
performance in electrical and communications devices. 


Today, Mallory Bearings and other products improved 
by the Mallosil Process are given over to War effort. 
Tomorrow, those products will be available for 
peace-time development. And Mallory engineers will 
have a wealth of technique and experience to place 
at the disposal of every manufacturer who is plan- 
ning design improvements for high-speed motive units. 


Latied 
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Integration Plan Opposed 


(Continued from page 19) 


“3. The Sherman Anti-trust Act, as it 
may be construed to apply to regulated 


transportation, must be repealed. 
“4. The Panama Canal Act should be 


eS. Various provisions of existing law 
which encourage or result in unnecessary 
and competition should be 


ern en Re Trensper- 


probable that any such extension of pri- 
vate power by carriers for hire would 
make public ownership of transportation 
facilities a burning issue. 


“While public attention is focused upon 
the international scene and the nation is 
engaged in an all-out effort to preserve 
its very existence, Congress is to be im- 
portuned to adopt this railroad program 


now. 

Wiprud then quoted the following from 
Conn’s testimony: “The development of 
relatively new forms of transport, and the 
lessons gleaned from experience over the 
past 20 years, show the need for new and 
immediate treatment. It should not be 
cast aside to await solution after peace 
is 

“So say its sponsors,’ Wiprud added. 
“The great obstacle to its achievement is 
the historic policy of competition and 
er embodied in the Sherman 


He quoted again from Conn’s testimony: 
“The first step, and one which should be 
taken by Congress at an early date, is to 
exclude regulated transportation from the 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-trust Act.” 

Of this, Wiprud said to the committee: 
“The first step, integration of rate making 
has beén taken. Notice has been pub- 
licly served that the last and final step 
will soon be before you. Again, may we 
suggest that whatever action this com- 
mittee takes in the matter must be taken 
in the light of the announced railroad 
program to restore its monopoly of public 
transportation.” 

A lengthy memorandum denouncing the 
integration scheme which was written by 
Associate Justice Thurman Arnold when 
he was assistant attorney general (Amer- 
ican Aviation, June 15) denouncing the 
integration scheme also is made a part 
of the printed Senate hearings. 

Legislation which Sen. Wheeler and 
Sen. Clark have announced they are 






preparing would strike another di 
blow at the integration proposal by bar 
ring railroads from owning or operating: 
bus or water carriers. They also have 
indicated they may extend this provision 
to the air transport field. 

Last week the Transportation Associg- 
tion of America, in a letter to its mem 
bers, protested action of the Justice Dept 
in intervening with CAB in the applica. 
tions of surface carriers for air routes, 
charging that it is attempting to “per 
petuate bureaucratic control and central 
ization of authority in the federal govern- 
ment.” 

“The alternative,” the association wrote, 
“lies in the association’s plan for a limited 
number of integrated transportation sys- 
tems empowered to use all types of trans. 
portation facilities.” 


Detroit Airport Committee 


Plans Super Air Terminal 


Plans for a 1,425-acre, $10,000,000 air- 
port northwest of Detroit will be presented 
to the Wayne County (Detroit) board of 
supervisors August 17 by the board's air- 7 
port committee. The committee will rec- 7 
ommend that $2,000,000 be appropriated 
with which to purchase the site. 

The decision that Detroit needs a 
super air terminal was reached last fort- 
night at a meeting of the committee with 
county officials, airline representatives, and 
Senator Homer Ferguson. Fred J. Gart- 7% 
ner, chairman of the board of supervisors, 
who presided, emphasized that Detroit § 
cannot wait until the end of the war to 
start preparing air terminal facilities. 

Sen. Ferguson reported that the War } 
Department will return the present Wayne 
County Airport, now in military service, 
to the county after the war. County offi- 
cials expressed the opinion, however, that 
Detroit needs greater facilities in the 
postwar era than this one airport could 
provide. 





United Expands 





Its School and College 


Service Activities 








: 





Sullivan Eastley 


NITED AIR LINES has expanded its 

and college service activities to 
keep increasing aviation in- 
terest of students at all educational levels. 
Four additional field representatives have 
been in districts served by the 


Power Barrett 

Ray Mertes, former principal of the 
junior high school at Hinsdale, Ill, and 
a former director of vocational guidance 
at Beloit, Wis., and La Grange, Ill. 

New members of Wheatley’s staff are 
Kathleen Power, Chicago; Forrest Barrett, 
Los Angeles; Leonard Eastley, Seattle; 
and Harry Sullivan, San Francisco. 

Miss Power was formerly dean of 
students at Pestalozzi-Frobel Teacher's 
College, Chicago. Barrett was associated 
with the educational department of North 
American Aviation Corp., and was the 
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Mertes 


Wheatley 


director of Barrett Features Syndicate. 
Eastley formerly was a field agent for the 
Idaho state board of education, and Sulli- 
van was agent for the Macmillan Book 
Co. in the San Francisco area. 

The prime function of the school and 
college service is to provide teachers and 
administrators of grammar schools, high 
schools, and colleges with source ma- 


terials on aviation, including maps, pic- 
tures, and information on the construction 
of aircraft. Facts on vocational oppor- 
tunities in aviation also are provided. 
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MEN YOU CAN TRUST 








Graduates of Curtiss- 
Wright Technical Insti- 
tute are trained with 
intensive, up-to-the-min- 
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ute modern courses, by 
an unsurpassed faculty 
of practical, experi- 
enced engineers and 
technicians. These men 
surpass the exacting re- 
quirements of the Air- 
craft Industry and the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. 
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MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES CO.) CALIF. 
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SRY Brazil Looks to Air Transport 


by ©. €. Bedell Monro 


xk 
OUR 
FORGOTTEN 
CITIES 





We have heard 
many glowing 
predictions about 
tomorrow’s air 
age—skies dark- 
ened by planes 

hauling tens of thousands of passengers, 
tons of mail, freight and express, to all 
corners of the earth. 

These predictions have been repeated 
so often that the average American has 
begun to take their fulfillment for 
granted. 

Many of us in the air-transportation 
industry, however, have repeatedly cau- 
tioned against expect- of 
ing too much. There ew 
will be marked advances . a 
in post-war aviation, 
but not in the fantastic proportions many 
have been led to expect. 

Aviation can grow only as it begins to 
serve a greater number of people. To 
serve a greater number of people, it 
must reach the men and women who live 
in our forgotten cities—the cities over 
which the airlines fly but do not stop; 
the cities off the beaten aerial paths. 

Civil aviation made tremendous strides 
in the few years before the war, but the 
tendency was to fly more and more planes 
between the same cities, rather than to 
establish new services and new routes to 
cities not previously reached by the 
speedy arm of the commercial plane. 

Naturally, we shall encounter eco- 
nomic hurdles in attempting to find a 
way to serve a of the smaller cities, 
but the air-trans was de- 
veloped by aaciioninet obstacles. 

The helicopter, new plane 
designs, and post-war air- 
port building and expansion 
programs must be studied 
soundly and with a view of 

reaching the people not now benefiting 
from our network of airlines. 

Until we begin to reach into terri- 
tories where a preponderance of our 
population lives, we will not see the 
dawn of the American air age. 

I hope the day is not 
too far away when no 
progressive city will be 
without air transport 
facilities. The 59.9 per cent of our peo- 
ple living in cities of 25,000 and under 
have a right to expect that a sound air- 
transport system will serve them ade- 
quately. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

(Advertisement) 





Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
Cites ‘Forward Stride’ of Industry 


HE IMPORTANT role that air trans- 
port will play in Brazil's future is ap- 
_— when one considers the country’ s 
topography, says an article, “Build- 
ing rang ae recently released by the 
Coordinator "of Inter-American Affairs. 
Brazil began to organize and develop 
its own aircraft manufacturing industry 
in 1935, and since then scores of planes 
have been built by the Fabrica Brasileira 
de Avioes, in Rio de Janeiro, the article 
recalls. These planes are used by Bra- 
zil’s military air forces. 


“A modern forward stride in Brazil’s 
air power is the recent erection of an 
airplane motor plant, known as the Fa- 
brica Nacional de Motores, near Rio de 
Janiero,” the article continues. “Wright 
Whirlwind motors will be built at this 
plant. The buildings with 180,000 square 
feet of floor space, will include a machine 
shop, factory offices, a foundry, a heat- 
treating plant, eight soundproof test cells, 
and a reception center with a clinic for 
500 workers and their families. A modern 
community for the workers will be con- 
structed nearby. 

The article traces the history of Bra- 
zilian aviation as follows: 

“Brazil for many years has had an ex- 
ceedingly lively interest in aviation. 
Among its prominent pioneer aviators are 
men such as Bartholomew de Gezmao, 
who experimented with balloons at a very 
early period in the developrhent of lighter- 
than-air craft. The work of Brazil’s great 
air pioneer, Alberto dos Santos Dumont, 
in the field of aerodynamics was contem- 
porary with the work of the Wright 
brothers. Brazil’s air routes totaled 4,529 
miles in 1929, but have since been length- 
ened to approximately 40,000 miles. 

“It is no secret that Brazil possesses 
what is reputed to be the largest airport 
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Lines has filed applications with CAB for routes 

shown on the above map. Not shown is com- 
pany's proposed line to Java. 





in the world—at Natal. One of the busi- 
est airports in the country is the Santos 
Dumont airport at Rio de Janiero, where, 
according to Brazil’s Civil Aeronautics 
Department, 17,482 planes landed and took 
off during the first eight months of 1941. 

“Some world travelers proclaim the 
Santos Dumont airport ‘the world’s most 
centrally located airport.’ Air travelers 
who arrive at the field either by land 
plane or seaplane can reach the business 
center of Rio in a five-minute walk. Few 
important cities in the world have such 
well-located airport facilities. The air- 
port was built in characteristic Brazilian 
fashion—they simply pushed a mountain 
into Rio’s harbor and flattened it out to 
make one of the finest airports in the 
world.” 





Latin American Airline 
Operations Show a Big 
Increase Over 3 Years 


Airline operations in Latin America 
have shown an increase of nearly 50% in 
scheduled miles flown in the last three 
years, CAB’s Office of Air Transport In- 
formation reports. An average of 760,993 
scheduled miles flown per week for the 
early part of 1943, compared with an es- 
timated 511,500 per week in 1940, is 
estimated. 

Opening new routes into regions like 
the Amazon Basin and the Caribbeans, 
besides the tremendous demand for speedy 
shipment of wartime freight, have caused 
much of this expansion in mileage. Brazil 
now has the most extensive airline net- 
work (37,728 miles) of any country to the 
South; it also has the largest number of 
scheduled miles flown per week, the re- 
port observes. 

Total airline mileage in the Latin 
Americas is more than twice as great as 
that in the U. S. domestic network prior 
to wartime curtailments (106,828 against 
47,703) but scheduled miles flown per 
week are only 30% of the average weekly 
volume of U. S. domestic operations prior 
to curtailment (760,993 against 2,570,000), 
the report shows. 


Mail and Express Gain 


Air express carried by the domestic 
airlines during the first six months of this 
year jumped 51% over the like period a 
year ago, according to the Air Transport 
Association. Estimates show 7,172,153 ton- 
miles of express were flown in the first 
half of this year, compared with 4,739,993 
ton-miles in the same 1942 period. Air 
mail ton-miles are estimated at 16,877,596, 
against 8,723,463 last year, a 93% gain. 


UNITED AIR LINES reports a new record 
for passenger, mail, and express operations for 
the first six months of any year was set for 
the period ending June 30. Continued gains 
in wartime civilian and military traffic all 
along United's system are shown in the re- 
port. 
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Just off the press, this new brochure contains 16 pages of information 
; on the properties and advantages of Gulf Super-Quench, the revolu- 
tionary new dual-action quenching oil developed by Gulf, which has 
produced such outstanding results in the heat treatment of many types 
of steel used in the manufacture of war materiel. Send the coupon 
below for your copy of this interesting publication. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company AA 
ar 3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the new brochure, “Gulf Super-Quench.” 
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Stanton Cites Need 
For More Airports. 


however, to # 

major civil airports in the United States 

in the past two years. 

“Recent airport development has neces- 
concen’ 


Monro Hails Airlines’ 
New ‘Magna Charta’ 


The recent five-point declaration of pol- 
by the 16 major airlines is the “Magna 


of American aviation,” C. Bedell 
Monro, president of lvania-Central 
Airlines told the Club 


ica needs and must have regulated com- 
petition in the international field in the 
postwar era,” said Monro. “We have 
established the outposts of the world of 
tomorrow. In the immediate postwar 

riod these great transoceanic routes must 


be maintained to take relief and rehabili- 









British Group Demands Transports 


(Continued from page 30) 


without direct Ministerial intervention 
through extension of the kind of organi- 
zation exemplified in the Air Registra- 
tion Board. Multiplication of Ministries 
is not in principle desirable, but the im- 
portance of air transport is such that the 
Government may consider it necessary to 
establish a separate Ministry of Civil 
Aviation, or to place civil aviation under 
the Ministry of Transport. On this point, 
the Society would urge that much thought 
be given to the subject before control is 
removed from the Air Ministry, which is 
the only Government Department with 
some knowledge of the operational and 
technical complexities of air transport. 
“The Society would press for an early 
decision on the monopoly issue. Until 
Government has stated clearly 
whether or not it proposes to abandon 
the ‘single chosen i i 


their future and plans for exploiting of 
interesting routes be seriously delayed. 

“The Society is convinced that mon- 
opoly is inconsistent with the advance- 
ment of British civil aviation. It has al- 
ways opposed the policy of the single 
chosen instrument .. . 

“In 1934 the Society's Memorandum 
was unfortunately able to point out, on 
the basis of known fact, that the effect 
on the aircraft industry of the monopoly 
system had been unsatisfactory. The op- 
erating company had shown lack of fore- 
sight in taking steps to develop new and 
more efficient types of metal aircraft in 
the way which the industry’s experience 
had proved to be necessary—namely, by 
production of prototypes which after 
trial and modification are ready to go 
into production with a certain knowledge 
of the difficulties and costs involved. 

“It is a matter of record that not one 
all-metal aircraft designed and built for 
Imperial Airways was ever sold to an- 
other operator. In fact, some Imperial 
Airways contracts for aircraft included a 
clause which forbade the constructor to 
offer the aircraft elsewhere—and this at 
a time when American aircraft com- 
panies, simulated -by a competitive, virile 
and rapidly e ding domestic airline 
system, were able as a result to offer to 
airline operators all over the world effi- 
cient, stressed-skin, all-metal aeroplanes. 


Hail Flying Boats 


“The Imperial Airways service at the 
time compared unfavourably with the 
service operated over a similar route to 
the East by the Dutch company, K.L.M. 
In other words, the spur of foreign com- 
petition had not provided the expected 
stimulus to technical improvement and 
the rapid replacement of the British 
company’s fleet which were essential if 
the British industry was to compete suc- 
cessfully with the American manufac- 
turers. A few years later the genius of 
a British constructor produced a fleet of 
flying-boats which greatly improved the 
overseas services operated by the mon- 
opoly company, but up to outbreak 
of war the structures embodied in the 


b justified The 


policy had failed to offer trade and com- 
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‘merce such as airmail service as way 
rendered possible by technical develop. 
ment; it had failed to develop types of 
civil aeroplane which might find a ready 
market in other countries, and had failed 
to create a substantial turnover of ciyj 
aircraft in the British industry. The war 
has shown how grievous a gap in om 
air war potential was thus created. With. 
out an air transport industry, Great 
Britain is at present almost entirely de 
pendent upon the United States for 
transport aeroplanes, and unless bold 
action is taken without further delay 
likely to continue thus dependent fo 
years to come. 


‘Free Route’ Policy 


“The Society favours in principle th 
throwing open of routes radiating from 
any country to the competition of a 
reputable transport operators. In de 
fault it would press for a system where 
by each of the main routes operating out 
from Great Britain would be entrusted 
to at least one operating company. Avia- 
tion will grow through aviation and # 
will perish through neglect. Efficient 
transport collects passengers and freight 
and makes transport thrive; inefficient 
untrustworthy transport repels custom, 
The Society would repeat that in the 
long run the more efficient will prevail. 

“The Society believes that the traffic 
which will be eventually airborne from 
and into Great Britain, in the British 
Commonwealth and across the oceans 
will be so great that there may well be 
scope for the operation of at least 8 or 
10 main British companies. Already the 
shipping companies, with their great ex- 
perience of overseas transport, are tak- 
ing powers to operate such lines. While 
in present circumstances the Government 
may have to assume some responsibility 
for specifying the types of aircraft which 
should be designed to meet likely trans- 
port requirements soon after the war, the 
Society would point out: 

(a) that the best commercial aircraft, 
as in other fields of transport activity, 
are designed and built by constructors to 
meet the actual needs of operators ovet 
various routes; and 

(b) previous experience has show? 
that civil aircraft designed and built te 
meet an official specification have been 
generally unsuited to commercial opera- 
tion and, in fact, have not been sold in 
quantity to operating companies. 

“Hence, the sooner that responsible po- 
tential operators emerge the sooner will 
it be possible for aircraft constructors 
get down to the job of designing aircraft 
suited to meet definite needs over the 
routes in which rators are individual- 
ly interested. e excellent American 
transport aeroplanes were produced it 
response to the demands of actual aif 
line operators, and not by Governmen! 
Departments or committee:.” 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES inaugurated new 
flights on its schedules between Chicag® 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Seattle August 6 
The new flights are made possible by the re 
turn of one of the 2l-passenger Douglas ait 
liners to the line after service with the U. & 
Army Transport Command. 
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The shape of things to come—like the “Aircar’ 
pictured above—is anyone’s guess, but this much 
is certain: 

Out of such improved structural and design devel- 
opments as the FBT-2 airplane Fletcher Aviation 
is building today will come a new simplified fabri- 
cation technique for the air equipment of tomorrow. 
The Fletcher fabrication process already has dem- 








onstrated its cardinal advantages in such wide- 
spread applications for the U. S. Government as in 
airplanes, airborne refuelling units, gliders, air- 
borne shelters, aircraft seats and other confidential 


developments. 
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Airport News 











KENTON COUNTY (Ky.)—Five men 
were named by Kenton County Fiscol 
Court to control operation of the Kenton 


American Aviation, Inc., operators of the 

of Minnesota Airport, New 
Brigh Minn., announces that con- 
gtruction of a hangar, 120 by 160 feet, 
has been started. 


LOS ANGELES—The city council has 
approved leases under which five major 
airlines will move their facilities to Los 
Angeles Airport. The council reveals 
rly erect a $1,000,000 administration 

at the airport “as soon as the 
war is over.” There is a possibility, how- 
ever, that five airlines will move to the 
municipal site before the war ends. 
Companies whose leases have been ap- 
proved are United Air Lines, Trans- 
continental & Western Air, American Air- 
lines, Western Airlines, and Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 


WINSTON-SALEM (N. C.)—Work has 
been started on an improvement project 
at Smith Reynolds Airport, to cost be- 
tween $750,000 and $1,000,000, which will 
give the port four runways. The con- 
struction job is scheduled to take four 
months. It is under Army contract. 


postwar development of Port Newark is 
Suggested in a report submitted to New- 
ark city officials by Raymond J. Dempsey, 
Port Newark supervisor. “Newark’s 
strategic iocation for air freight hauling, 
with railroad sidings and an unexcelled 
motor freight highway alongside, should 
make it most attractive as an air cargo 
terminal,” Dempsey said in the report. 


GREAT FALLS (MONT.)—Attorney 
General Francis Biddle has rescinded the 
designation of Great Falls Municipal Air- 
port as a temporary port of entry for 
aliens arriving in the United States by 
aircraft. 


Motor Sling: Jack Edwards, Delta Air 
Lines engi hanic, is shown with a tri- 
angular motor sling which he invented to facili- 
tate the changing of engines on DC-3s. The 
device saves about three man-hours per motor 
change by allowing engines to be lifted with- 


out even removing the cowling. 
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Whats Going On 


Iu Washington? 


The answer to this question comes to you every 
morning by air mail if you are a regular reader of 
American Aviation Daily. 


Whether you are an air transport official, an execu- 
tive of a manufacturing plant, or a chief of a govern- 
ment bureau, you receive a comprehensive report, 
written by trained specialists in aviation developments, 
on the facts and developments you must know. 

In addition to a complete report of the news which 
has happened, the Daily tells you the trends which 
are making the news of tomorrow The regular Satur- 
day feature of “Trends and Forecasts”, and another, 
“The Background of the News”, are winning high 
praise from the most important people in aviation. 


Subscribers also are entitled to facilities of the 
Washington Service Bureau. 


Wire for samples today. 





AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 
American Building - Washington, D. C. 
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of last—an honest applicant . 


—TRANSPORT 





. Coastal Tank Lines filed an application with the 
ee to operate ‘aerial “tanker” service all over the U. S., Canada, 

Moxios and In the back end of the application where it is customary 
on a map, the company merely attached a blank map of North 

. The only point identified was York, Pa. company headquarters .. . 


publicized promotion was that of Francis W. Brown 
examiner for CAB . 


. - He’s been in the business a 


long time, coming to CAB from ICC .. . Congrats, Brownie .. . 
Wi 


e to New Yor! 


k recently to attend ceremonies at the opening of Amer- 
Air Lines’ new trans-Atlantic base at LaGuardia Field - 
. It’s hard td believe that little more than a year ago, 


. The com- 


entire operating organization was housed under canvas at Port Wash- 
- » Also amazing was revelation by John Slater, vice president, that the 
company is now operating 10,000 route miles... . 


ican 
aie a beautiful set-up . 
ington . 


Last leone we commented that after twe rides in an airport limousine in the 


midwest we were tempted to open a limousine 


insurance bureau. . 


passenger : 
Now comes a letter from G. Shannon Grover, of Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd. 


aa 
ie 
i 


pointing out that passengers in Canada, if they purchase air 


. As a matter of 


CAB may hold two hearings in New York, next month, marking the first time 


major hearings have been held outside of Washington . 
and the applications of Northeast, Americans, 


American-Grace for a U. S. terminal 


Application of Pan 


Eastern, Colonial, ay TWA, TWA-New England and United for New York- 


Boston routes are the 
to hold them . . 
held away from Washington . 


hearings in question . 
. Don’t take this as an indication that all future hearings will be 


Big problem is to find a good place 


CAB, incidentally, was stymied in its plans to establish an office in Alaska 


wouldn’t give with the funds... 


CAB Chairman L. Welch Pogue’s four speeches on his recent “familiarization” tour 
through the west and southwest have been received with enthusiasm . They 


showed gocd down-to-earth 


ve spokesman “e has gone out and spread the gospel . 


an aggressi 
the CAB a lot of good . 


Sie Gs seni Genial Gilead eqents, we supeiat the filfewing trem FCA's 
It’s entitled “A Ticket Agent’s Prayer”... 


organ... 


“"This is the first time the CAB has had 
. It will do 


house 


My “priority removals” are a headache I do not want. 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS recently has 
claimed two new records. In the course of 
1,550 crossings of its transatlantic route, the 
airline has flown 8,000,000 miles and carried 
50,000 passengers, “more than any transoceanic 
commercial airline.” In the past four years 
more than 4,302,000 pounds of vital express 
shipments and 2,683,000 pounds of international 
reg have been flown across the Atlantic by 

UNITED AIR LINES reports that for the 
first six months of this year, revenue passenger 
miles totalled 158,363,757, a gain of 15 per 


64 


cent over the corresponding period of 1942. 
Express pound miles totalled 3,632,644,103, an 
increase of 13 per cent over the total flown 
in the first six months of last year. Mail 
pound miles totalled 9,717,100,596 for an in- 
crease of 8244 per cent over the figure for 
the first half of 1942. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES reports that 
during the first six months of the current 
year the amount of air mail carried was more 
than doubled as compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1942. 









Hemispheric Aviation 
Weather Service 
Improving—Burden 





Farflung military air bases and com 
munications lines have rapidly improved 
weather reports, according to William 
A. M. Burden, special aviation assistant 
the Secretary of Commerce. In an artic 
on “New Developments in Weather Fore. 
casting to Aid the Americas,” he points 
out that “every country in this hemis- 
phere is considering the air age that & 
upon us and planning a wider (weather) 
service for its flying citizens.” 

An example of the stress being laid o 
adequate weather reports in Latin Amer 
ica is the opening of a course in meteor 
logical training at the University of 
Antioquia in Medellin, Colombia, Burden 
reports. Under the direction of a joint 
committee representing the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Civil Service Commission, State 
Department, and Coordinator of Inter 
American Affairs, instructors have been 
obtained from Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica 
Equador, Guatemala, Uruguay and the 
United States. Students are between 2 
and 30 years, with previous meteorological 
experience in connection with weather or 
flying. Learning how to take weather ob- 
servations, care and installation of me- 
teorological instruments, and plotting and 
analyzing weather will lead them to pro- 
fessional careers as meteorologists and 
climatologists, he believes. 

“One result of this course may be a 
unification of the weather services of % 
separate countries,” Burden predicts 
“Argentina and Brazil, among others, have 
long had excellent meteorological serv- 
ices. The needs of air transport, however, 
have already highlighted the need for bet- 
ter communications over major air routes 
which in some cases cross many countries. 
It is hoped that Medellin School will be a 
step toward a chain of such institutions to 
be established throughout the hemisphere. 
It is expected that 50 students from the 
Southern Republics will visit the U. S. 
for more extensive training. 

“Better weather services throughout the 
Americas will result from wartime flying,” 
he states. “Military bases along the At- 
lantic and Pacific, flying fields in the rub- 
ber country and the emergency expansion 
of airline facilities necessitated by war- 
time travel—these, and their weather sta- 
tions, will be left over when the fighting 
is done and.can then be used to the great 
benefit of peaceful life and commerce in 
and between all nations. 

“All of us in this hemisphere are ready 
to send out commercial airplanes into 
areas that do not now have even primitive 
means of transportation. We are ready to 
develop great resources solely by use of 
the airplane, skipping completely the sur- 
face forms of transportation ordinarily as- 
sociated with pioneering. Good weather 
forecasting and widespread communica- 
tions for the quick gathering and dissemi- 
nation of weather information are as 
necessary to these operations as a founda- 
tion is to a building and we are now on 
our way to having hemispheric weather 
services such as we never dreamed of 
before.” 
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To plant and hangar... 


BYRNE doors 
bring speed and 


dependability 


In plants where aircraft are built . . . in hangars where planes are stored, 
serviced, repaired . . . BYRNE doors perform a vital function, guarding 
their precious charges and saving time and manpower. Here, for example, 
are seen three of five BYRNE canopy doors, each more than 120 feet 
wide and 35 feet high, recently installed at a new aircraft plant. A flip 
of a simple switch swiftly opens or closes each of these large doors. 


Consult BYRNE engineers, 16-year veterans 
of the aviation industry, without obligation. 


See our catalog in Sweet's. 


* 


BYRNE doors 


incorporated 
1150 Griswold Street Detroit 26, Michigan 


Cable Address: BYRNDOR 


Branch Offices: WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
1082 Nat. Press_Bidg. Builders Exchange 101 Park Avenue 








appointed 
and Ed Sullivan, for 17 months on leave 
from PCA as liaison officer of the Air 


Two specialists have been added to the 
staff of United Air Lines air cargo divi- 
sion; J. Prescott Blount, who formerly 
represented the Association of American 
Railroads in the west and central states, 
and William T. Henry, a statistician. 


United Air Lines new direct services in 
and out of Washington, D. C., will be 





Sullivan McFarland 


CAA Safety Bureau Analyzes 
Non-Carrier Accident Report 
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A total of 3,324 accidents were re- 
ported to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration Safety Bureau in non-carrier fly- 
ing for 1942, as shown in the above chart. 
This is a decrease of 927 accidents as com- 
pared with 1941. However, in 1942 the 
number of certificated pilots and student 
pilots was comparatively larger, the bu- 
reau points out. 

A rise in the number of fatal accidents 
in instructional flying was noted as this 
type of flying was accelerated. On the 
other hand, restrictions placed on private 
flying brought a reduction in pleasure- 
flying accidents. 

Accidents resulting in the destruction 


of aircraft showed a definite decreas, 
while damage requiring overhaul repaits 
increased. Accidents requiring major as 
sembly repairs occurred much less fre 
quently than in 1941. 

While landing accidents were the most 
frequent in 1942, they were fatal to only 
11 pilots. Spin-stall accidents caused 3% 
deaths, and collision with objects @ 
Spin-stall accidents were very hard @ 
planes during the year. They caused 
wash-out damage to 91 aircraft in all types 
of flying. Landings caused wash-out dam- 
age to 72 planes, and collision with ob 
jects to 55. 





Blount Henry 
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a another c ae ror 

northward . . . this time by air! 

More aan half a century ago Canadian Pacific 
drove its steel across Canada, linking ocean to ocean 
by rail. There followed great ships plying the broad 
Pacific . . . then the Atlantic. Now, opening wide the 
door to Canada’s New North, Canadian Pacific Air 


Lines reaches out to tap new and fabulous resources 
... to give access to the short, roof-of-the-world air 
routes to Europe and Asia. 


Today these northern air routes form a vital link 


is SA at ATs Oe, 


OVER THE NORTH 


A Beyond [ 


pad. sear war strategy. Tomorrow they will help to 
reshape the commercial map of the world . . . for the 
shortest distance from Toronto or Detroit to China 
and India is via the Yukon and Alaska! Dedicated 
now to bringing victory nearer (90% of its total 
traffic is connected with the war effort), Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines will be ready to build and serve a 
greater Canada when peace returns. 


(Canada 
USA 


HE WORLD'S 
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DR ROLL of Cal-Aero, 

y and Polaris Flight 
sc ppear the names of 
sduates, who have been 
valor above and 

of duty. It has been 
these academies to 

a of pilots and at the 
tain the nation's 

J. For the du- 









" FINEST COMBAT PILOTS IN 
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FIRST TO SAFETY AND SEC- 
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inton Hester Appointed 
C & S Counsel in Capitol 


Plinton M. Hester, who was the first 
istrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Rority, has been named Washington 
counsel for Chi- 
cago and South- 
ern Air Lines, the 
company  an- 
nounces. 
Hester has spent 
more than 20 
years in Federal 


departments. He % y "aI 
* was an attorney cd Y mm 
; for the Depart- ae 
’ ment of Interior, : ( 
a assistant counsel a guanmensmmell 
Hest of the U. S. Ship- . ne 
_ ping Board, coun- — 
sel in the Office 
Alien Property Custodian, special as- 
t to the Attorney General, chief at- 
in the Department of Justice, as- 
t general counsel of the Treasury 
tment, and a member of the Na- 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 





administrator of the CAA he super- 
the building of the Washington 


ional Airport. He made the historic 
» on the first Boeing Clipper flight 
m San Francisco to Hong Kong, and a 


on the first plane to fly from the 
t Coast to the South Seas (Canton 


nd De — ee apg ag Zea- 
y flight over the Pan American Air- MAIL FROM BOMBAY IN 36 HOURS! 
ys system, including a 1,600 —_ flight 
oy a no Mail from Hong Kong or Sidney in 34 
a hours... or, from Rio de Janeiro in 28 hours. But, what 
would you be doing with mail from such far places, you 


JAL Gives Scholarships ask? The answer is, you will have been to Bombay .. . or 
To 22 Colleges in U. S. Hong Kong... or Rio...and made some charming new 
International friends . . . if you're one of those people with 


Twenty-two colleges and universities : , , 
pughout the country have been given a war-stifled desire to go places and see things. 
ited Air Lines scholarships which have : ; , : 
bled 135 teachers of ro ath subjects Thanks to Air Transportation, you'll be neighbors... as 
conduct aviation research or pursue close to these far countries as New York is to St. Louis... 
oo —— ae a or Los Angeles is to Denver..by ground travel. For 
rants for students in ools 0 . . : 
tion permit school and college teach- instance, Calcutta will no longer be 10,147 miles away, 
i make evaluations of materiel for around the belly of the globe... but 8,140 miles and 36 
ation courses, to develop material for hours over the top of the world... at fares within the 
boratory rage aye B cong to — up reach of shoe clerk and banker alike. Thus, will Aviation 
thing units in aviation ground me- : : 
nies for physics courses. ‘The grants, serve you after it has made world peace possible. 
de from United Air Lines Fund for Western Air Lines, pioneers of most early air routes of the West, 
Advancement of Aviation Education, operated the first scheduled mail-passenger air service, 17 yeart 
awarded for particular projects under- ago...in 400 b.p., open cockpit Douglas planes, between Los 
nm by the schools. Angeles and Salt Lake City. Time: 8 hours, one way. Tomorrow, 
Western Air will again pioneer new air routes, to render direct Air 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR. Transportation to many communities not yet served by airlines. 
. reports that air mail and express car- 
a during the first six months of 1943 in- 
100 per cent and 78 per cent, re- 
ictively, over the same period last year. 
liminary figures disclosed that air mail 
lotaled 8,393,084 pounds, compared to 4,188,936 


Pounds in the corresponding six months of at f 
142. Express totaled 3,425,051 pounds as 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES carried 12,242 


Passengers in May, against 9,549 in May, 1942. 
Mail carried amounted to 313,786 Ibs. against 
166,420. Express rose from 22,184 Ibs. to 57.- & 
23. During the first five months this year, 
Passengers carried totaled 52,131, compared 
With 37,333 in the equivalent period of 1942. 
Air mail totaled 1,423,118 Ibs. against 689,991. 

hauled increased from 80,428 to 260,- 
if Ibs. Up to June 24, TCA had carried more 

5,500,000 . . . 

eetions in an ao General Offices: Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
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Foley Plots Course for Future Airport 


By E. J. Forey 


requirements. 

We have chosen 
these elements as 
a brief for discus- 
sion in spite of 
the fact that their 
importance as fac- 
tors in our equa- 
tion may be quite 
obvious. The very 
fact that they are 
so obviously im- 
portant engenders 





Foley 


a fear that some of us may presume that 


they are simply predetermined quantities 
which we have merely to pull out of the 
file and use. This is definitely not the 


‘The first factor, the determining of what 
we need, has several implications. The 
establishment of a measure of the future 
air transport market of each community 
is of prime importance. It is an extrava- 
and an insult to civic pride for any 
population center to decide arbitrarily 
upon 10,000 foot runways, palatial termi- 
nals and such oth 


i 


We believe that each city should, today, 
be taking a realistic point of view in 
looking toward its future in the air. The 


paganda 
ted regarding the air-age, 
are great and may well be damaging. 
Naturally, the air transport operators who 
hope to assume their rightful place in the 
comprehensive transportation system of 
the country are desirous of serving all 
points which appear and can be proven 
to offer economic soundness of operation. 
But only the very naive can be led to the 
belief that this implies long-range oper- 
ation from every enthusiastic hamlet. 
Whatever may be the factual future of 
a city, with reference to air transportation, 
we believe that two reliable and fair- 


the chamber of commerce and the like, 
we believe, have a very direct and im- 
mediate responsibility to sit down and 
with cooperative civic initiative, establish 
as realistic a picture as possible of just 


f 


areas; a clearly defined past-traffic his- 
tory of the city—the performances of both 
surface air carriers; a graphic picture 
of the city’s industries and their adapt- 
ability to air travel and air trade as dis- 
tributing media for personnel and product. 

The airlines’ traffic staffs have case his- 
tories of their’ operation into each com- 
munity, too, and they can appropriately 
extrapolate their traffic volume curve into 
the future along a line considerate of di- 
version of traffic, rate revisions, competi- 
tive factors involved, developments of 
trade, etc. 

The wedding of these two sets of data 
will create as clear—cut and realistic a 
picture of that city’s air future as pre- 
diction permits. Subsequently, the fitting 
of these results into the nation’s air map 
permits assignment of a future-importance 
rating to that city as an airline port of 
call. If service has been provided in the 
past, a measure is provided for determin- 
ing the extent and direction of future ac- 
tivity in the location. If, on the other 
hand, the point has been omitted from 
our airline map, we may learn that it 
offers a sound, attractive market into 
which air transport must enter. 

You may be wondering just what bear- 
ing these data have upon our subject of 
an airport development program. A sec- 
ond result of our having this information, 
and one which is at least of equal im- 
portance to the first, is that its availability 
will give the guiding powers of the city a 
highly illustrative representation of the 
necessarily anticipated aircraft movements 
into and out of the city. This may be 
considered the most sound basis possible 
upon which to determine the dimensional 
and runway-layout requirements of any 
proposed airport. 

The marshalling and study of such 
pertinent data before digging too deeply 
into the airport problem, can minimize 
the extravagant, if pleasant, pastime of 








Alll-Plastic Goggle: — Watchemoket 


Optical Co., Providence, R. |., has recently 
made available this new, all-plastic goggle, 
using Plexiglas for lenses. The goggles will fit 
directly over prescription glasses and the full 
frame is said to give protection from sides, 
top and bottom. Weighing 1% oz., the de- 
vice permits lens removal for cleaning and re- 
placement. Snap-in filters for torch welding or 
other glares are available. The frame is re- 
inforced with a metal clip at the bridge and 
is ventilated against fogging. 
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dreaming far and beyond the realms ¢ 
sound economic, logical practicability, 

A. second implication in our efforts § 
determine the need, is a direct outgrowh 
of the first and constitutes the desig. 
creation for functional airport building 
both public (such as the terminal wih 
its passenger service centers and co 
cessions) and private (such as specific 
airline hangars, etc.). As we have ind. 
cated in previous dissertations, past pras 
tices and even present practice in the & 
sign of airports and necessary facilitig 
have been tainted with entirely too mush 
conventional-architectural thinking. We 
repeat our belief that the convention! 
does not readily adapt itself to air tran 
port demands. Yet, it is reasonably 
understandable why it has been applig 
when we consider that the concept of af 
transport functions, so essential to effec 
tive facilities design, can come only from 
actual operating experience and few archi- 
tects are offered this experience. 


Therefore, it becomes appropriate again 
for the communities to solicit close o- 
operation from the airlines. All operatey 
have within their organizations, airport 
design engineering staffs who are avail- 
able for consultation and close liaison. I 
is to the best interests of both parties con- 
cerned that the fullest possible utilization 
be made of one another’s talents. We 
visualize the airline’s part in the solw- 
tion of these joint problems not as th 
establishment of detailed, itemized spe 
cifications (which may be largely routine) 
but rather the determination of broai 
functional concepts of high-capacity run- 
way layout; size, shape, space apportion- 
ment and location of buildings, etc. 

Having the accurate picture of the 
future market, as the projecting of trends 
permits, and knowing the requirements it 
terms of physical facilities, the next fac 
tor which deals with our “need” may & 
that of site determination. We wish to ad- 
vance the thought that the determine 
tion should probably follow the general 
establishment of the economic and build- 
ing pictures. just discussed. It is not 
enough to find a piece of land which 
looks big and, grasping this straw, begin 
our airport thinking. 

We want to make it clear that we ar 
not encouraging the neglect of site consid- 
eration until all other details are estab- 
lished. This, we agree, would be tragic. 
We rather think it desirable to decide 
the site after we have located a capacity 
yard-stick from our market analysis 
the later study of building requirement 

Again, the operators are logical and 
willing aids in site selection. The pit- 
falls possible in arriving at a solution 
such a problem are not entirely covered 
by a casual review of the ground con- 
tour, obstructions, etc. The obvious re- 
percussions from a premature choice 
site have been proven to be embarrassing 
in the extreme and we believe that due 
importance should be attached to this 
phese of the program. 

May we interject here a _ point of 
highly debatable nature. Personally, wé 
strongly favor the centralization of aif- 
port facilities for any community. By this 
we mean that a single good site should 

(Turn to page 80) 
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Transformer Announced 
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Meeting all Navy and other specifica- 
tions for hermetic sealing, a new mois- 
ture and dust-proof transformer is an- 
nounced by Peerless Electrical Products 
Co. 6920 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
The transformer uses glass or porce- 
lain insulators with metal bands. The in- 
gulators are soldered into the case which 
is of cold-drawn copper plated steel. 
The exclusive ‘“Vac-sealing” impregnation 
process is used and is said to assure 
absolute impregnation without solvents or 





other deleterious material inside the coil; 
@ special type impregnant which cures 
completely under heat makes this pos- 
sible. 


Device Measures Inflation 

An instrument to measure inflation on 
military aircraft tires has been tested in 
North Africa and approved by the Army, 
the War Department reports. Known as 
the Deflect-O-Gauge, it was developed 
by General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Wrinkle Finishes 

A new line of wrinkle finishes, con- 
taining no Chinawood oil, has been de- 
veloped by Maas and Waldstein Co., 438 
Riverside Dr., Newark, N. J. According 
to the manufacturer, the new finishes 
form hard, durable coatings; cover rough 
metals in a single coat and are applied 
in regular wrinkle patterns by the same 
methods. They are obtainable in a wide 
range of colors and appear to offset the 
Chinawood oil shortage. 


‘Helmet Head’ Drill Press 

More than 60 models of the Helmet 
Head Drill Press are now being offered 
by Boice-Crane Co., 906 Central Ave., 
Toledo, O. Available are: one, two, three 
and four spindle types; high and low 
speed; bench or floor model; slotted or 
trough table. Five predetermined speeds 
are said to accommodate every operation. 
A feature is the new self-centering, 30- 
cane pressure angle, 6-tooth involute 
spline. 
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Oil Reclaiming Device 
Offered by Ohio Firm 
























A new lubricating oil reclaimer, de- 
signed for small capacity applications, is 
now being manufactured by the Youngs- 
town-Miller Co., Sandusky, O. 

With a capacity of 8 gallons purified in 
70 to 90 minutes, the Model A-8 will 
handle 2500 gallons of waste lube oil per 
year when operated for only one run per 
day. The manufacturer states that, based 
on the average price of new oil, the rec- 
lamation on this quantity will generally 
enable the machine to pay for itself in 6 
to 12 months. 





~ PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY. INC, 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 
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A Warning From the West Coast 





‘Inadequate Manpower Means Inadequate 
Airpower,’ Say Manufacturers 


— COAST aircraft aca = 
ve given ees 
Costello (D. Cal.) Forest A. Harness 
(R. Ind.), members of the House Military 

Affairs subcommi 


quate ,manpower means inadequate air 


power. 

During four days of testimony in Los 
Angeles (July 31, Aug. 2, 3, 4), repre- 
sentatives from member companies of the 
Aircraft War m Council cited 
facts and figures in production losses based 
on these complaints: 

1. Selective Service regulations make 
nearly 58,000 “key” men vulnerable to in- 
duction, including 37% engineering per- 
sonnel, 24% tooling employes and 23% 
inspection forces. 

2. Turnover of workers in coast aircraft 
plants is so great that out of 150,000 em- 
ployes hired in first six months of 1943, 
the plants netted a gain of only 12,000. 

Robert E. Gross, president of Lockheed, 
who testified for his company and Boeing 
in finale of hearings, characterized the 60- 
day draft moratorium for aircraft workers, 
announced in Washington Aug. 3, as a 
“breathing spell which will provide an 
opportunity for selective service to work 
out a permanent policy for the aircraft 


He summarized entire industry’s opinion 
when he called for definite, established 
policy which would include an effective 
means of stopping labor turnover and 
keeping employes on production line plus 
deferment of productive and key personnel 
as long as any threat to production exists. 


Lists Remedies 


As immediate remedial steps, he ad- 
vocated increased out-of-state hiring in 
labor surplus plants for the No. 1 critical 
areas; adequate provision for transporta- 
tion payment to these workers with guar- 
antees of adequate housing; co-operation 
of government and educational authorities 
to stimulate maximum employment of 
youths 16 to 18 years old; enforcement of 
availability certificate procedure to re- 
strain labor turnover; immediate liberali- 
zation of selective service deferments of 


“key” men. 

Previously both Donald W. Douglas, 
president of Douglas Aircraft, and J. H. 
Kindelberger, head of North American 
Aviation, took the stand to advocate 
blanket deferment on industrywide basis 
and parts manufacturers. 

In his prepared statement, Kindelberger 
declared: 

“The Pacific coast aircraft manufacturers 
just aren’t going to build as many air- 
planes as Army and Navy require unless 
we can get, and hold, manpower. Plants 
have already given 66,000 men to the 
armed forces. These plants are now short 
20,000 workers and to meet production 
schedules between now and December, 
36,000 more workers are ‘gg 

his own company, Kindel- 
berger said replacement schedules were 
actually withdrawal schedules. “We will 
lose 96 men in ring. In the fac- 
tory we will lose four foremen, 34 second 
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foremen and 142 lead men. All of these 
men direct the work of from 10 to 200 
persons. How are you going to replace 
men like that?” 

Douglas, in analyzing impact of new 
Selective Service regulations on his com- 
pany, said manpower would be drained 
equivalent to more than 600 A-20 attack 
bombers and that engineering draft would 
represent loss of 20,460 engineering man- 
hours per week. 

“If all 34% vulnerable engineers are 
called, Douglas couldn't process any new 
designs,” he said. 

When questioned as to a remedy, Doug- 
las urged blanket deferment for key per- 
sons, increasing utilization of young boys, 
and shortening of work-week and hours 
for women so that they can stand up 
under factory work. 

He felt National Service Act would do 
more harm than good, resulting in low 
morale and efficiency. 


Discusses Recruiting 


Graham L. Sterling, vice president and 
general counsel for Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
reviewed exhaustive recruiting methods 
used by all companies in seeking new 
workers. He. disclosed that Selective 
Service inroads on Northrop’s engineering 
personnel would seriously hamper produc- 
tion on new twin-engine fighter and other 

ighly experimental work. 

“We anticipate losing 33% of productive 
engineering capacity, with no possibility of 
satisfactory replacement within the next 
two years. Present tooling personnel, 
without any further withdrawals, is only 
sufficient to produce 75% of projects on 
hand in the required time.” 

Training of new workers by the indus- 
try was outlined by George C. Ford, In- 
dustrial Relations Director, Consolidated 
Vultee (Vultee Field Division). 

In this program, Ford told the congress- 
men that the type of employe available 
now, women and older men, were not as 
interested in training as the young men 
who formerly felt they had a stake in the 
industry. 

“Training people is like building a 
house; you have to have basic material. 
Even in lowering standards, present em- 
ployes do not have necessary technical 
or mathematical background.” 

Full discussion of the turnover prob- 
lem was carried out by W. G. Tuttle, In- 
dustrial Relations Director, Consolidated- 
Vultee, (San Diego Division), who re- 
ported weekly interviews at the plant 
showed steady decline since Jan. 1 and 
that out-of-state hiring, started July 1, 
was showing negligible results. 

He presented an analysis of termination 
causes as compiled by eight coast com- 
panies during six months period when 
150,000 were hired for net gain of 12,000 
employes. 

Main causes include: 

1, Military, 16,661 persons or 14.92 per 


cent. 
2. Health, 15,134 persons or 13.55 per 
cent. 


3. Living conditions, 4,043 or 3.62 per 
cent. 
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Manpower 
(Continued from page 24) 


“NWLB has found it necessary,” 
said, “to eliminate the unbalanced 
relationships by designating job clam 
cations and wage structures. Such, 
program is recognized by all interesiaj 
parties as necessary to aid the airfram 
industry in meeting its ever increasing 
quotas for planes.” 

Dr. Taylor said that since the Board; 
West Coast decision there has been , 
trend toward adoption of the SCAI pla 
of job evaluation. However aircraft 
manufacturers’ spokesmen feel confident 
that there will not be a job classifies. 
tion or stabilization plan on a nation 
wide basis. 

They point out that even in these sr 
mid-western cases an exception had & 
be made for the Douglas plant in Ch 
cago—rates were raised five cents above 
the SCAI schedule to more nearly ac 
cord with the rates in the Chicago-De 
troit area. Final test of the applicabilily 
of an overall wage and job structure wil 
come in the near future when the 2 
other aircraft companies up before th 
Board are heard. Many of these are East 
Coast plants which have widely divergem 
wage rates as well as job classifications. 


4. Working conditions, 20,174 or 18M 
per cent. 

5. Personel conditions, 47,684 or 427 
per cent. 


6. Dismissals, 7,965 or 7.13 per cent. 


Tuttle also pointed out that training of 
each person subsequently lost in tum- 
over cost $300 per person. 

H. E. Ryker, vice president in charg 
of manufacturing, Vega Aircraft Corp, 
said withdrawal of tool and die maken 
threatened production and improvement 
of B-17. 

To point out importance of retaining 
such key men, Ryker explained that one 
modification change on the Flying Fort- 
ress. based on tactical experience, necessi- 
tated the building of 1,000 tools. 

“Right now Vega needs 1,450 employes 
to build tools for a new model. That & 
250 more than the present number of em- 
ployes, and yet in the tooling group, 20 
men are vulnerable,” he said. 

Testimony by Col. D. F. Stace, Wester 
District supervisor, AAF Materiel Com- 
mand, established the fact that Wes 
Coast industry produced 744% of all 
medium bombers, 98.4% all heavy four- 
motored bombers and 64.9% of all trans- 
ports. 

He declared that “the shortage of right 
kind and right numbers of men today may 
well result in reduction of plane produc- 
tion next year as well as reduced outpul 
in remaining five months of 1943. 

“During June and July, Pacific Coast 
companies as a group did not meet theif 
production schedules. One of the most 
important reasons for this was manpower 
shortage at some plants.” 

Rep. Costello stated during the hearing 
that “if there are sufficient grounds # 
warrant further deferment of airc 
workers, then, in view of the imminent 
draft of fathers, this should not be done 
at expense of fathers, but by readjust- 
ment of state quotas throughout the 
country.” 
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ROHR craftsmen bridge the gap between power 
plant and airplane with thousands of intricate oper- 


ations which include both manufacture and assembly. 


The painstaking precision of their work contributes 
to the stamina and reliability of many of America’s fa- 
mous bombers, cargo carriers and giant patrol planes. 
Day and night on Rohr’s production lines, huge mo- 
tors move forward to meet the ever increasing tempo 


of the war’s demands . . . a tempo matched by the 


high spirit of Rohr Production Fighters who know 


that speed in the factoties saves lives at the front! 


HELPING TO WRITE 


THE STORY OF TOMORROW 


ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION © CHULA VISTA,\CALIFORNIA 





Contracts of Curtiss-Wright Corp. and 
Higgins Aircraft Inc. for Curtiss C-76 
Caravans, twin-engined wooden trans- 
ports, were canceled by the War Dept. on 
Aug. 3. 

At the same time, the War Dept. re- 


an 
engined ship, would be increased. 

“The C-76 was designed to be a medium 
range plane with a cargo capacity of 
about 4,500 pounds, constructed for the 
most part of wood, and to a considerable 


a demand for an addi- 
number of cargo planes of a design 
and un- 


: 


requirements for the 
plane. On the other 
developed an actual 
kinds of wood best 


Commando C-46, are highly suc- 
volume produc- 


“Cancellation of the C-76 program will 
make facilities available for increasing 


“Arrangemen: 
utilization of the facilities of the Curtiss- 
t Company at Louisville, Kentucky, 
and of the Higgins Company at New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, for production of other 


: 





Army Cancels Curtiss-Wright, 
Higgins Contracts for C-76 


aircraft or parts, and the War Manpower 
Commission is being notified so that there 
may be immediate reemployment in other 
essential industries of any displaced 
workers.” 

Guy W. Vaughan, president of Curtiss- 
Wright, commenting on the cancellation, 
said that the facilities of the Kentucky 
plant will be needed for the additional 
manufacture of the C-46. 

All employes of the plant will be main- 
tained in their present positions and ad- 
ditional thousands of new workers will 
be required as the tempo of manufactur- 
ing on the new model increases, he said. 

The Air Forces, Vaughan explained, 






Brewster Suit Settled 


Final settlement of the suit brought 
against Alfred J. Miranda, Jr. Ignaeis 
Miranda and F. William Zelcer by the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. and mi 
stockhalders for recovery of commissions 
on foreign sales contracts has been op. 
dered by New York Supreme Court, The 
Mirandas and Zelcer will receive a total 
of $4,100,000 in commissions on export or. 
ders aggregating $107,000,000. The cour 
settlement gave them $500,000 above the 
sum previously received. 





—. 


needs a fast, long-range transport plane 
of sufficient capacity and range to reach 
battlefronts in all war theaters. The C-4 
he indicated, will meet this need, where- 
as the C-76 was primarily designed as a 
short-haul plane with a capacity only 
about 50% of the C-46. 








Part of New Douglas Plant Near Chicago 











Douglas C-54 transports are produced in this modern plant near Chicago where The Austin 
Company and Army engineers saved 30,000 tons of critical war metals through use of timber 
construction, non-metallic piping and lighting reflectors, wood sash, and asbestos cement siding. 
Nearby is a flight control tower which commands a sweeping view of an airport, which was 
part of the plant project. The airport has four runways, constructed entirely of concrete with- 

out the use of reinforcing steel. 











P. O. Box 30 








Headquarters for Computers 


Our staff of engineers specializes in solving complicated prob- 
lems by means of simple computers that are easy to understand 
and operate. Mental calculations are reduced to a minimum. 


Hydrometer Kit 


Takes the guesswork out of fuel- 
weight computation. The weight 
of gasoline, per gallon, varies with 
temperature and octane rating. 
This kit accurately measures the 
weight of the fuel actually being 
loaded and permits maximum and 
correctly distributed fuel load. $15. 


COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 


WNarigational Lystruments 


Mineola, N.Y. 
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Interstate Aircraft Moves 


Interstate Aircraft and Engineering 
Corp. announces the moving of their . 
Washington, D. C., office from Suite 1218 P 
to Suite 210, Shoreham Building, 15th 
and H Streets, N.W. Richard Wood, for- 
merly project engineer at the Wilshire 
Division in Los Angeles, has been trans- , 
ferred to Washington where he will be 
assistant to Joseph W. Ray, eastern rep- 
resentative. 





Dolan Heads Empire Research 


Commonwealth Ajrcraft, Inc. an- 
nounces that Carl Dolan has resigned as 
president and general manager to accept 
the presidency of the Empire Research 
Corporation for Postwar Planning. The 
same interests that own Commonwealth 
are in control of Empire Research. 
Dolan, who was a member of the 
Lafayette Escadrille, assumes charge of 
engineering and research of nine dif- 
ferent plants under Empire Research. 
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War Contract Termination 
Regulation ‘Unsatisfactory’ 


By Conrap C. CAMPBELL 


APPROVAL by the procurement agen- 
cies of the new draft of the war con- 
tract termination regulation must be 
withheld until certain essential sections 
have been clarified, the Procurement 
Policy Division of the War Production 
Board discloses. 

With a greater part of the measure 
decided upon as a result of industry 
cooperation in making suggestions modi- 
fying the first draft, Dr. Stanley E. Teele 
director of the division, now asks further 
comment and criticism of the unsettled 
sections from both industry and govern- 
ment. While it is evident that the present 
policies are being drawn up primarily 
for ordnance and other types of war 
equipment rather than for aircraft, it is 
expected that the accepted formula will 
be employed as a pattern for a ruling on 
aircraft contract termination and its text 
will therefore be of prime interest to the 


industry. 

Expressions of opinion are especially 
sought upon the following subjects: (1) 
A statement of preference for the type 
of contract termination article to be 
used in lump sum (fixed price) con- 
tracts. This choice would lie between 
the regulation proposed in the new draft 
and those used by the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Maritime Com- 
mission, or by the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department. 

(2) An affirmative or negative reaction 
to the suggestion that the draft regulation, 
if accepted, be put into effect upon a 
mandatory basis for use in all new lump 
sum supply contracts of the major war 


procurement agencies. 

(3) A criticism of existing termination 
articles and procedures used by the major 
War procurement agencies to establish 


unworkable or defective clauses, and sug- 
gestions for their elimination or im- 
provement. 

(4) Ideas on how the proposed sections 
of the regulation might be administered 
satisfactorily. 

Dr, Teele has advised the industry that 
under the new procedure the proposed 
termination measure would be established 
as a regulation rather than as first pro- 
posed, an article. By so doing, if adopted, 
the regulation could be incorporated di- 
rectly into contracts. 

It is further considered that to ex- 
pedite settlement of subcontracts, the reg- 
ulation would permit claims up to $10,000 
to be settled by the contractor without 
securing the contracting officer’s approval. 
In addition, the contracting officer would 
be permitted to delegate to the contractor, 
who in turn might delegate to his sub- 
contractor, authority to sell materials, 
supplies and facilities which would be re- 
quired for the subcontract, the proceeds 
being treated as a credit in settlement. 

Comments are also sought upon the 
proposed section which permits settle- 
ments by agreement between the con- 
tractor and the contracting officer. Ac- 
cording to the draft, in the event that an 
agreement could not be reached, there 
would be available an alternative formula 
to provide payment for completed sup- 
plies at the contract price and for the 
costs incurred with respect to the un- 
completed portion of the contract to- 
gether with a 4% allowance for profit. 

One important feature would arrange 
for payments on account, so that contrac- 
tors would not be held up for final settle- 
ment before receiving an award. Manu- 
facturers and procurement agency offi- 
cials are asked for plans whereby funds 
could be put into the hands of contractors 
and subcontractors as soon after termin- 








Bendix Aviation’s 1st War Conference 








po id 


These representatives of Bendix Aviation, Ltd., from all parts of the United States, attended 


the company's first “war conference" last month at North Hollywood, Cal. 


Front row, left to 


right, are: Harry Johns, Jud Moody, Rodney Perdew, Paul Heineck, Harold Bailey, Roy Hopper, 


and Bob Crabb. 


Rear row, left to right: George Dyna, Gil Winneguth, Ken Robertson, Robert 
Lockard, Richard Fuller, Paul Pendarvis, Ed Kellam,. and Mel M. Burns. 


Fuller is contracts 


director of the company, and was in charge of the conference. Burns is vice-president of Bendix. 
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Lockheed-Vega Industrial 
Relations Chief Joins WMC 


R. Randall Irwin, for 10 years industria) 
relations director of Lockheed and Vega 
Aircraft Corporations, last fortnight was 
appointed to an executive post in the War 
Manpower Commission in Washington, 

Administrative Vice President Cyril 
Chappellet said Irwin had been loaned tp 
WMC “at the urgent request of WMC and 
the aircraft industry in view of the mag- 
nitude of the manpower problem and of 
Irwin’s broad experience.” He will be 
executive assistant to the management 
members of the WMC policy committee, 
which he previously has served by divid- 
ing his time between Washington and 
Lockheed’s home plant at Burbank, Cal. 

It was also announced Irwin has been 
appointed assistant to the administrative 
vice president of Lockheed and Vega. Wil- 
liam M. Aulepp was named industrial re- 
lations director, with R. B. Robertson con- 
tinuing as assistant director. 





ation as possible. It is felt that unless this 
can be worked out, many business men 
would be unable to continue manufac 

of needed supplies. 

Other details of the regulation indicate 
the Government’s intention of taking ove: 
all property and supplies, excluding 
machinery and tools, and to allow 
contractor a reasonable profit on all un- 
completed work. Essentially the sam 
provisions are made regarding the con- 
tractor’s termination of subcontracts. 

It is pointed out that if this regulation 
should become official, it would compel 
contractors to complete the unfinished 
portion of the contract in accordance with 
the termination notice. Equitable ad- 
justments would be made for changed 
costs to the contractor in supplying the 
continued portion if notice were given 
within 60 days of the termination date. 
Continued portions would also be sub-j 
ject to termination at any time. 

When notice of termination has been 
received, the contractor would be com- 
pelled under the drafted regulation, t 
terminate all uncompleted subcontracts 
and settle all subcontract claims. The 
contractor is responsible for ceasing all 
work, except continued portions, within 
15 days after the effective date of. the 
termination notice. 

The contractor would be further re- 
quired to transfer to the Government all 
completed supplies, including spare parts, 
plans drawings and information ordered in 
the contract, as well as those partially 
completed which would have contributed 
to the full order had it not been termi- 
nated. This would include a reasonable 
amount of inventory acquired both for 
completing the contract and for “general 
purposes of production.” The contracting 
officer, however, may authorize the con- | 
tractor to retain any property at a mutu- 
ally agreeable price. 

No mention is made in the proposed 
draft for contract termination of specific 
severance pay for employes. This subject, 
which, it is proposed, is to be brought to 
the attention of Congress when it recon- 
venes, is a major postwar problem irre- 
vocably associated with any plan for con- 
tract termination. It is expected that 
manufacturers will insist that a section 
devoted to this vital matter be included 
in the regulation. 
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BORN: FEBRUARY &, 1941 


I'm the Primary Trainer the Army 
Air Forces Spent Years to Develop. 
I’m Safe as a Cradle. 


Officially, I'm a Boeing PT-17 Kaydet... now 
one of thousands. 27 months ago I was first 
on the flight line at THUNDERBIRD FIELD. 
Hundreds of cadets have nestled in my cockpit 
for their solo flights. 225,540 miles are behind 
me...8% times around the world...and I'm 
still going strong. I’m helping... right herein 
Arizona...to make the air safe for all the world. 


THUNDERBIRD FIELD © FALCON FIELD © SKY HARBOR ¢ THUNDERBIRD tt 
TRAINING THE FINEST FIGHTERS TODAY, THE FINEST FLYERS TOMORROW 
CONTRACTORS TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT © UNITED STATES ARMY * UNITED KINGDOM GOVERNMENT 


Behind the Scenes is that unsung crew of 
mechanics that keep me ticking... keep all of 
us PTs ticking for thousands of hours. Every 
morning they check me over... check me in de- 
tail three times a month. Only once have I 
been off the flight line for more than a day. 


I remember my first trip to “Overhaul.” 1512 
hours, I'd had, in the air. There, expert hands 
found and fixed my bumps and scratches ... 
again replaced my motor. This is my third, 
freshly overhauled ...sweet-running. 


No wonder I've brought cadets in safely 
7,267 times... and I'm still as good as new. 





WEIGHT: 1926 LBS. 8 OZ. 


Here’s Why | Tell You All This. When war 
made expansion necessary, the Army Air 
Forces turned to selected civilian schools 
like “SOUTHWEST” for assistance. In me the 
flier is born. Later the fighter is made. 
Primary training is the foundation of it all. 


Bet your bottom dollar we PTs are made and 
kept in perfect condition as part of Army’s 
program to quickly, yet safely develop the 
most competent fliers in the world. 


SOUTHWEST 
AIRWAYS 


Phoenix, Arizona 








Purchase of G. & A. 


cut AIR EXPRESS COSTS | irs ee 


Another important development in th 

- rapidly expanding field of helicopter 

y pac ng compactly manufacture came last fortnight whe 

Firestone Aircraft Co., subsidiary @ 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., announse 

that it has acquired G. & A. Aircraft, Ine 
Willow Grove, Pa. 

G. & A. Aircraft, an extension of th 
Piteairn Autogiro Co. which pioneered 
in development of rotary wing craft is 
expected to become a greatly expanded 
producer as a result of plans announce 
by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., for substantia 
enlargement of Firestone activities in this 
field. 

G. & A. now has substantial war orders 
and production activities will be expanded 
by Firestone when additional facilities am 
necessary to meet government requife- 
ments. . 

Patent rights were acquired along Wih 
the plant, and Firestone said the G. &A 
staff of aircraft engineers is well qualified 
for the task of expanding “and it willk 
augmented by our engineering and manw- 
facturing experience.” Nearly 200 patents 
covering development in rotary wing efalt 
including both autogiros and helicoptes 
were included in the deal, it was a 
nounced by Harold F. Pitcairn, president 
of the Autogiro Co. of America, of Phil- 
delphia. 

The G. & A. company succeeded to th 
business of Pitcairn Autogiro Co., origina 
manufacturer of rotary wing aircraft i 











AIR EXPRESS shipments receive such careful handling that the need for heavy the U. S& A. G. A. Aviation Corp. i 

cases and bulky packing is often eliminated. Whether your shipment weighs quired the manufacturing division d 

a pound or a ton, follow these two simple rules to cut AIR EXPRESS costs Pitcairn in November, 1941, and the aim 
‘ was changed to G. & A. in Aug. 1942. 

and to save space vitally needed for war goods: Under the presidency of Virgil Frazie 

‘ , , ‘ and with the collaboration of the Aut 

1. Pack compactly, but securely —to obtain best ratio of size to weight. rund Co. G. & A. has one engaged for 

. . . ° severai years in evelopment an manv- 

2. Break large shipments into smaller units whenever possible. oem of famn-ol or sill-comedll 

: ae : a autogiros. A number of these have bee 

And for fastest delivery—ship early, as soon as package is ready—as early delivered to the British povernment I 


new military autogiro has also been d& 

veloped for the U. S. Army, its details a 

e design and performance not yet a matte 
Air Express Speeds War Program of public information. 

Firestone entrance in this field wa 

regarded as a move toward continuation B 

the postwar private plane business. Other 


in the day as possible. 


TODAY, AIR EXPRESS not only serves the home front but is also working hand 


in hand with the Army and Navy to supply our fighting fronts the world over. Firestone aircraft products include bullet 

TOMORROW, ik ExPRESS will girdle the globe in international peacetime com- sno tian Sum seats, siete Sor dir Seales 
. : . ‘ oxygen cylinders, floats, aircraft tires 

merce . . . to bring all foreign markets to the doorstep of American business. wheels and brakes, and pilot seats 


Packard Gets Toledo Plant 


Packard Motor Car Co. announces & 
quisition of a plant in Toledo, O., former 
occupied by the Aviation Corp. T 
plant will be operated as Packard Mot# 
Gers there FIRST Car Co., hag oe ge gm and — pro- 

os duce parts for Rolls-Royce aircraft e& 
gines. R. R. Rees, chief plant engine® 
of the Packard factory in Detroit, is to ® 











Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION - 

head of the Toledo operation, according 

Representing the AIRLINES of the United States to an announcement by George T. os 

write for our quick-reference handbook on “How to Ship by arr EXPREss ar ccoel Saden entd bo 
During Wartime.” Dept. PR-3, Railway Express Agency, 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 000.000. 
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WHITE KNOWS TRANSPORTATION FROM THE GROUND UP 


THE TRUCK with 


A Quarter-Century Experience in Aviation 


IN 1918 ... when U. S. “Aerial Mail Service” 
was inaugurated . . . this sturdy White was on 
hand to Renith the dependable ground link. 
Today, at airports across the continent and abroad, 
Super Power Whites perform a score of essential 
“ground crew” transportation services. Hauling 
mail and cargo . . . refueling planes . . . delivering 
food and cooked meals . . . serving as mobile air 
conditioning units . . . building and maintaining 
runways and clearing them of snow and ice in 


winter. These are only a few of the ways in which 
White trucks serve modern aviation. 


This quarter-century of “growing up” with avi- 
ation has given White not only a background of 
experience in meeting the industry's specialized 
truck needs, but also a keen desire to be a part 
of the bettered transportation of the future which 
aviation’s progress has assured. 


Whatever form air cargo takes . . . dependable, 
time-saving ground transportation must be an 
essential part of it. White has interesting cost 
estimates and time study figures available. Write 
for these or any information regarding your 
present or proposed requirements, 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY = Cleveland 


Builders of U.S. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half- 
Tracs, Prime Movers and Cargo Trucks, the complete line 
of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter-City 
Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous White Horse. 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS _ 





THE 5TH FREEDOM 


The life of every American will be fuller 
when, in the post war world, the amazing 
developments of modern aviation will be 
available to bring new freedom from bar- 
riers of distance. Among these develop- 
ments is the constant speed, light weight 
Wickwire Automatic Propeller with its 
fully automatic pitch change—contribut- 
ing to the speed, dependability and sim- 
plicity of family flying. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
AVIATION CORPORATION 


Blue Island, Illinois 
(Subsidiary of Wickwire Spencer Steel Company) 
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(Continued from page 70) 


be concentrated upon and the resultay 
airport should be the product of the ver 
best in thinking to guarantee that it shall 
have the greatest possible capacity/are 
ratio. That such a ratio may be d& 
veloped far in excess of anything that con. 
ventional runway iayouts have offered 
we do not doubt. The economy of 4 
single super-airport as contrasted to four 
or five ordinary large fields is obvious 
if we only look at it from a duplication 
of facilities point of view. 

Having established most of the elements 
pertinent to our need, the means for th 
fulfillment of that need assume their prime 
importance. In any venture which a 
sumes the importance and significance ¢ 
a city’s air service facilities, it is neces 
sary that the economic soundness of th 
program be considered. 

It is unnecessary for us to detail th 
past precedents in airport construction 
which have established it as a municipal 
venture with or without Federal aid. The 
return on the investment has taken th 
form of hangar rentals, landing fees, con- 
cession rentals, visitor taxes and the like 

We presume that the cities attach 4 
considerable importance to their future 
in the air and its direct alliance with the 
availability of airport facilities. Accon- 
ingly, we presume that a way can & 
found to establish the necessary financing 
to maintain the city’s proper status in the 
air transport network. 

Yet, there are no inviolable rules whic 
say that the future of this phase of om 
problem shall depend upon the coum 
of the past. And it may be well that 
such is not necessarily the case. We feel it 
necessary to mention the unpleasant po 
sibility of political-civic domination of th 
air carriers through extreme rentals and 
fees. We like to consider such a fact 
as remote and highly improbable, bu 
this does not permit us to exclude i 
entirely from our thoughts, as an uw 
fortunate possible development. 

Ignoring all solutions, the problem of 
financing is, at this stage of the gams 
a joint one. The city to be served 
the operator to serve are both vitally i» 
terested. We think that now is the tim 
for both parties to establish the realm 
of their specific interests and desires. By 
so doing they may best be able to diret 
the course of the future. It is essential 
that all possible techniques be explored 
especially in the light of the fact thi 
official consideration of the proven sut 
cess of privately financed and privately 
operated airports in other countries is mt 
unlikely in the near future. 

We believe it in order at this time @ 
the airlines to establish among them 
selves, either independently or as @ 
ATA function, a committee to invesir 
gate, among other things, the desirabilily 
or undesirability of airline financing 
future airports. The apparently stupe= 
dous capital investments involved n 
not be felt to be a deterrent, so long ® 
the ultimate “break-even” point is visible 
The factors of inter-line connections, carg 
transfer and the like, dictate the necessity 
for this function being jointly considered 
by all lines; we do not see any place fi 
a single airline airport in the future. 
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HOW A NEW TYPE 
AIRPLANE TUBE 


sotued 


A BRAKE-HEAT 
PROBLEM 


1}. Ye ) < 


Cross-section of the “U.S.” Fabric Base Tube that 
solved the heat problem caused by excessive brak- 
ing on the Cesane Bobeat Advanced Bomber Trainer. 
A reinforcing cord insert across the vital bead area 
imcreased the service life of the tube 100 times. 


It was natural for cadet 

pilots at the controls of the 
powerful, twin-engined Cessna 
Bobcat, landing at higher speeds 
than they had ever known before 
to ‘tramp’ on the brakes and keep 
them on even while taxiing the 
plane. Temperatures as high as 750° 
built up in no time, temperatures 
so high that no tube could stand up 
Working with the brake manufac- 
turers, Cessna engineers brought the 
temperature down to around 450° 
Performance improved, but still tube 
failures occurred too frequently 


UNITED STAT)3 


Royal Tube was mounted on the left landing wheel .. .a U.S. Royal Airplane 
Tire and U.S." Fabric Base Tube on the right. The plane was taxied at 
23.3 miles an bour with brakes applied. The chart shows what happened. 


A“U.S.”" Field Airplane Tire Engineer 
working with Cessna took a leof 
from his experience with bus lines 
where high brake-drum heat is often en- 
countered. He suggested that the “U. S.“ Fabric Base 
Tube might be the answer. 


A special tube of this type was built and tested against a conven- 
tional tube under the extreme conditions shown above. The conven- 
tional tube blew out in 18 minutes. The tire equipped with the “U.S.” 
Fabric Base Tube ran for 75 minutes...and then the casing failed, 
not because of a tube blowout, but because of carcass fatigue. 


Today, when “U.S.” Fabric Base Tubes are standard equipment on oll 
new Cessna Bobcats, tube performance of 450 to 500 hours without 
failure is not unusual. Before, tubes often failed in less than five 
hours. If you are faced with a tube problem, the services of a “U.S.” 
Field Airplane Tire Engineer are available to test a “U. S.” Fabric 


S RUBBER COMPANY” 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York, 20 











The name “IRVIN” on the harness means the chute is produced in an Irvin 
Factory with over 20 years’ experience and skill in chute-making. 


Literature can be had by school or training executives for the asking. Address 
Main Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Inc., 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8 N. Y. 


Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England 








The CATERPILLAR CLUB 


Founded in 1920. There is only one qualification for a The word CATERPILLAR and the representation of a 
life membership: in an emergency men and women = illar - noes trade-mark a of 7 

6 i ute Co., Inc. e are anxious that the recor 
whio have saved their lives with Irvin Air Chutes. of the Club Le kept as complete as possible in the Club 
Many of the personnel of the flying services Register and memters, upon enrollment, will receive a 
engaged in all phases of war have successfully used caterpillar token with the apa inscribed thereon. 
their Irvin Air Chutes in extreme emergency. Communicate with Main Offi 
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Dreyfuss 


Fountain 


C. K. Pistell has moved up from vice 
president to president of Harvill Aircraft 
Die Casting Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., 
following resignation of Capt. F. M. 
Heefler, now in the AAF. Pistill also is 
director of Breeze Corporations and 
Lukens Steel Co. Paul R. Jordan has 
been named general manager. 

William A, Lippman, Jr., and Ralph 
Oursler have joined the Aircraft Divi- 
sion of Evans Products Co., Detroit, Mich., 
as service and training engineers. Both 
were active in organizing Air Cargo Re- 
search Association, Lippman having been 
with Western Air Lines and North Amer- 
lean, Inc., while Oursler has been with 
TWA and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, O., 
has elected as vice-president Elmer L. 
Sutherland, who for some time has been 
managing partner in the New York and 
Chicago offices of Lawrence Scudder & 
Co., public accountants. 

J. H. Fountain, formerly in charge of 
publicity for the Canadian National Rail- 
Ways system in the U. S., has recently 
been appointed publicity manager of 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Leighton W. Rogers, former president 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
Merce, has been named assistant to the 
President of Bell Aircraft Corp., and 
Special representative to the armed 
Services. 

Paul Hugh Waldman has been ap- 
Pointed liaison representative for Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, O., for all service problems and con- 
tract negotiations affecting Ryan mili- 
tary planes. The Ryan Aeronautical In- 











Stitute, an affiliate of the Ryari School 
of Aeronautics, announces that stock- 
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Sutherland 


holders named Joel M. Whitney, dean of 
the Institute; Samuel Lipsett, its super- 
visor; and George Woodward, secretary 
of the Ryan Co. as new directors. 
T. Claude Ryan, Earl D. Prudden, Colin 
A. Stillwagen, and William Wagner were 
reelected to the board. 

Henry Dreyfuss, for 14 years a well 
known industrial designer, joins Con- 
solidated Vultee as consultant in the 
design of aircraft. 

Frank A. Rudolph is the new eastern 
regional manager of Aircraft Accessories 
Corp. with offices in Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. 

William B. Griese, formerly plant man- 
ager of the Liquid Cooled Engine Divi- 
sion, Toledo, has been transferred to 
plant manager of the Spencer Heater 
Division of the Aviation Corp. at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp. has ap- 
pointed J. Edwin Jones flight supervisor 
for Consairway, its air transport line in 
foreign service for the Air Transport 
Command. He formerly flew for the 
Navy and various airlines. 

Appointment of a new industrial re- 
lations director, Hiram 8. Hall. at Ranger 
Aircraft Engines Division of Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp. is announced by 
Harold H. Budds, v.p. and general man- 
ager. Hall formerly was manager of oper- 
ations for Aircraft Radio Corp., Boonton, 
N. J. 

Ferris R. Miller, who has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of in- 
dustrial and public relations for Aircraft 
Tools, Inc., Los Angeles, is the father of 
Wade Miller, president of the company, 
and helped to organize Aircraft Tools in 
1939. 
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Look To | 
PARKS Graduates For 


Men Equipped For 







































raduates of Parks Air College are 

qualified to win and hold posi- 
tions of responsibility because of the 
thoroughness of their training. They 
are educated to develop their own 
capabilities — to rise to leadership 
in commercial aviation. 

Today's production requires men 
with top quality preparatory train- 
ing. Every Parks trained man is so. 
equipped. 

When you require personne! qual- 
ified to contribute much to your or- 
ganization, write to Oliver L. Parks, 
President, for information as to 


available graduates of Parks. 
PARKS AIR t COLLEGE, Ine. 
8 - Louis, nois 
t St llinoi 
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——_-MANUFACTURING 
Leading Aviation Stocks MW. 


New York Stock Exchange 


Week Ending July 31 Week Ending August 7 

Net Net 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Change 
American Airlines ................ 5.200 71 62% —9% 6000 66 62 +1% 
Aviation Corp .............ss++0+- 64,700 5 “sm —4 37,600 4% 44% —¥y 
NO ES pa ae ern 8400 16 13% -—2 4100 14 13% -—¥y 
SE ED. Batis ccccvtccadses 10,600 3% MM —3 9000 34% «433% od 
Boeing Airplane .................. 13,900 17% 15% —Il% 6,900 16 15 —¥ 
Consolidated Vultee .............. 14,300 17 15% —1% 11,700 1534 4% —¥ 
Consolidated Vultee pfd ........... 2400 23% 22% —% 800 2215 22% —¥% 
SE. Sa deWhedsaacksopeveee 56,100 8 ™% —% 30,500 7% 7 —¥\ 
Curtiss-Wright A .................- 8.500 2155 2W —1% 6000 20% 19% —¥y 
NE err err 7,300 6546 6045 —4% 4200 Gi, 6 —1\ 

Eastern Air Lines ................-- 4,700 40% 37 --4 3,300 37% 35% —1 
DENTE, Dds chededitatascecsdscees 3600 25%, 25 + % 2,300 25% 24% —ly 
Grumman Aircraft Eng. ........... 4,500 13% 12% —1% 3000 13% 12% —¥ 
BERGS « EMGUETESS «on... ccc ecccee 3,100 8% 7% —% 700 7% ™% —¥ 
Lockheed Aircraft ................ 17,600 19% 18% =—1% 12,800 1849 17% —§ 
National Aviation ................. 3,500 12% 1% — %% 3,000 11% ll —y¥ 
North American Aviation .......... 23,100 11% 10% =—1% 13,600 10% % —y 
Pan American Airways ........... 44,200 3852 3p —3' 23,600 35% 33% —ly 
Penn Central Airlines ............ 12,600 18 16 —2 6000 16% 1553 + & 
_ gh he A 12,000 30% 27% —2% 6000 28% 27 —% 
Thompson Ee a von ecua 2,700 3245 2844 —A', 1,400 29 2815 + x 
Trans & Western Air .............. 6,700 22% 2% —Il% 5.100 21% 1%, —¥% 
United Air Limes .................- 30,000 «(31 2% — 19,000 284% 26% +1% 
ET SEE ciacabeccccesesccees 21,300 34% 31% —4ly 15,000 32% 3074 + & 
United Aircraft pfd. ............. 1,200 111%, 108 —21 900 109% 107% —24 

WEES GEE CG Fedirdsiye ct cctvaceee 6000 9% 95 —5 


New York Curb Exchange 











Week Ending July 31 Week Ending August 7 
Net Net 
Sales High Lew Change Sales High Low Change 
All Macwhyte aircraft products BawO BUBBA BO. oc ccccccscccccsccees 100 ~20 20 —119 
SD SEE OD  ndnodevcacoe tered cc 2,200 4\ 4} — 3 1,000 44 4} + 3 
Air Prone & Se Rs cate t's bak 900 1% 6% — i 200 7% 7% aut . 
are made to conform to Aircraft Accessories .............. 7400 4 3% —% 3,900 3% 3 ae 
Aro Equipment ...........--.s0++- 120 20% 17 —2% 800 17% 16 —% 
A-N specifications...including: Bellanca Aircraft +)... 2.2... 1500 3% 3 —% oo 3% 3 —% 
SE MS aca cé cece cance vecsducce 3,000 11% W% —1l 1,500 104% 10% + % 
Brewster AeGTO. ... 1... .cccccccnees 6,400 41% 4% —% 7,100 4% 3% -—-¥& 
“‘"S$AFE-LOCK’’ TERMINALS Cessna Aircraft .............. «eee» 4,600 91% 8, —% 5,000 9% 8 —¥y% 
GOURD BND | dcedecccwccccecese 7,000 919 7% —Il% 1,700 83,4 & —\ 
.-. in eye end, turnbuckle end, stud Fairchild Aviation ................ 1500 9% 8% —% 1,700 8% ™% —%& 
Fairchild Eng. & Airplane ......... 6,400 25 2} — § 2,200 234 2} esd 
end, and fork end. Irving Air Chute wm Segans ait eee 700 914 8% oe 100 8% 834 % The 
Republic Aviation ...............+. 9,000 3% 3% -—% 6,000 35% 3% —¥% the 
AIRCRAFT SLINGS BE BED bs Scdnccsccvciccsccccces 2,000 4% 33% eée 300 4 sC 4 
“ (SRE Ot. nccspecccen st 2,500 3%% 336 — & 1,800 31% 3% 4 
...Custom-built for your work. Both United Aircraft pfd. .............. 3,300 10% 9% —% 1500 10 % —% ma 
. . onl Y 1 ous 
standard wire rope and braided Western Air Lines ...............+.. 3.200 10% 9 1% 2,000 9% 814 fab 
slings available. CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. has announced year of approximately $37,000,000. The plant anc 
a dividend of $1 per share on the outstanding js now operating at maximum capacity 
THE-RODS shares of the common stock of the company sot 
: . . payable Sept. 25 to stockholders of record — . 
..-for internal and external bracing. Aug. 31. A renegotiation agreement for the Girc 
Streamline, square, round. fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1942, had recently DOAK AIRCRAFT CO., Inc., reports net 
» ¥ been consummated and provides for refund profit for the first five months of 1943 of $51, A 
to the Government of $5,668,000. For the nine 395.76 after provision of $77,093.63 for Federal a 
months ended June 30, 1943, the volume of taxes on income. Gross sales totaled $864- PF 
business approximated $65,000,000 as compared 436.46. Net operating profit was $133,292.11, ser, 
to a 12-month volume for the preceding fiscal after depreciation of $19,726.12. 
sav 








Contractors to the United States 
Army, Nauy and Coast Guard, 
and Ai Engine 
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SPARK PLUGS 


THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd SS. New York 
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The Cherry Blind Rivet makes it highly practical for 
the engineer to design up to efficiency without too 
many worries about how a riveted product can be 
fabricated. Cherry Rivets make blind riveting fast 
and easy. They have high shear and fatigue values 
so they may be used in either primary or secondary 
gircraft structures. 

Added speed in factory operations makes an 
appreciable saving in manufacturing costs. For 
servicing or repair work in the field Cherry Rivets 
save time, where time counts most. 


The complete story on Cherry Rivets is clearly 
presented in the Handbook A-43. Request your 
copy today, Department A-111, Cherry Rivet 
Company, Los Angeles 31, California. 


CHERRY RIVETS, THEIR MANUFACTURE 
AND APPLICATION ARE COVERED BY 
U. &. PATENTS ISSUED AND PENDING. 


4 THINGS 
TO LOOK FOR 


when you buy your postwar plane 


1—You'll protect your sew plane with a 
Kidde Built-in Extinguisher. it detects 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 813, BELLEVILLE, W. J. 











Aircraft Consulting Service ........ 


Boeing Airplane Company ....... 
Breeze Corporations, Inc. ........ 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. ..... 


Byrne Doors, Inc. .... 


Cal-Aero, Mira Loma and 


Polaris 


Flight Academies ...... 


Canadian Pacific Airlines ........ 


Chance Vought Aircraft 
Cherry Rivet Company 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines .... 
Cox & Stevens Aircraft Corp. .... 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Airplane Division 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Propeller Division 


Curtiss-Wright Technical 


. . Institute 


Douglas Aircraft Company EB 
Fletcher Aviation Corporation 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 


General Tire and Rubber Co 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation . 
Gulf Oil Corporation ............ 


Hayes Industries, Inc. 


Irvin Air Chute Company ........ 


Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. 


Joyce Aviation, Inc. ............. 


Kellog Switchboard & 


Supply Co. 
Kidde & Co., Inc., Walter ........ 
Macwhyte Company ............. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., P. R. 
Martin Company, Glenn L. . 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 2d Gen 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Otto Aviation Corporation .. 
Pan American Airways, Inc. ...... 
Parks Air College, Inc. ...... 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines . 
Perfect Circle Company ........! 


Pioneer Parachute Company 


Cor, 


ation St EE BAe 


Pump Engineering Service Corp. 
Resistoflex 


Rohr Aircraft 


Transcontinental & Western 


Air, Inc. 


United Air Lines ... 


United States Rubber Co. 
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Ryan Elected A Director 
Of San Diego, Cal., Bank 


T. Claude Ryan, head of Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the United States Na- 

tional Bank, San 

Diego, Cal. C. 

Arnolt Smith, 

of the 
announces. 

“The bank is 
proud to receive 
the future counsel! 
of a man who has 
been so closely 
associated with 

San Diego’s aero- 

nautical develop- 

ment,” said Smith, 

in making the an- 

nouncement. “The 
backbone of this city’s continued pros- 
perity as a manufacturing center will be 
manufacture of aircraft and its parts.” 

Ryan is a pioneer in the aircraft manu- 
facturing field. His first enterprise was 
as operator of an aerial sightseeing busi- 
ness with a World War I “jenny.” This 
was the forerunner of Ryan enterprises 
which produced some of the earlier planes 
for the airmail services and the original 
series of monoplanes whose basic design 
was used in Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. 





Ryan 


General Motors Promotion 

Cyrus R. Osborn, formerly assistant 
to the vice president in charge of the 
General Engine Group, General Motors 
Corp., has been elected a vice president 
of the corporation and placed in direct 
charge of the Electro-Motive Division 
of that group, with headquarters at La 
Grange, II. 








WANTED 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 


Should be 
ae transportation, capable ap- 
current aircraft design for 
cargo ships and able to contribute 
practical ideas for sound development 
of efficient, coordinated air and ground 
handling service. 


Reply stating age, draft status, quali- 
fications and salary expectation. Head- 
quarters New York City—not a manu- 
facturer. Write Box 361, AMERICAN 
AVIATION, American Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


be interested in future of air 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


AIRPLANE FABRIC 






Parts Manufacturers Iss 
Job Classification Cats 


The Aircraft Parts Manufacturers 
ciation, Chamber of Commerce Buil¢ 
Los Angeles, Cal., has published a J 
page Directory of Job Classifications ¢ 
rying a detailed description of all m 
facturing jobs performed in plants of 
member companies in the 
area. 

Several committees of personnel 
perts, skilled in job evaluation and 
ysis, compiled the dictionary, which 
edited by Dr. Vernon D. Keeler of ¢ 
University of California and his staff 
researchers and statisticians. It follows 
similar compilation prepared by the 
Southern California Aircraft Industry, 

The Parts Manufacturers also hav 
published an 86-page “Survey of Wages" 
paid by aircraft parts manufacturers, 

These documents have received u- 
official recognition by the War Labo 
Board and are expected to be widely Bmp 
adopted. 
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Bohn Indictment 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. and 
three of its employes have been indicted 
by a Federal grand jury in Detroit @ 
charges they conspired to defraud th 
United States government by manufac 
ture of castings for airplane engines ins 
manner contrary to War Departmen 
specifications. The three employes it 
dicted were Frederick N. Eaton, assis 
ant manager of Bohn Plant No. 2; Paul F 
Cordes, plant superintendent; and George 
King, trim room foreman. 








Dayton Firm Incorporated 


Penn Aircraft Products Co., Daytem 
O., has been incorporated under Ohi 
law to make appliances for airplanes. Ix 
corporators are Karl W. Jr., and Jeanett® 
Dodge Wilks, and Glenn W. and Annet 
Louise Wolcott. 











C. Foley Co. Moves be fast 
: Lock: 
C. Foley Company; Inc., Roosevelt Fiell for 


service station, has moved to Charlotié 
N. C., where it is known as United Ae 
Service. 
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